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School, Church, Chapel, 
and Sunday~-School 
i 


74 and 76 Fifth Ave., 
NEW YORE. 


Makers of the Celebrated SCHOOL DESKS, 


THE “PARAGON” and “NEW TRIUMPH, 4 


With Solid Backs and Seats. Over Two Million in Use 


Andrews’ Globes, Tellurians, Maps, Charts, 
And General School Supplies. 

ALPHA DUSTLESS CRAYONS AND ANDREWS’ DUSTLESS ERASERS. 
_< ANDREWS’ IMPROVED ‘ASSEMBLY FOLDING CHAIRS, 
With Hat, Coat, Umbrella, and Book Racks, Foot an 


Arm Rests, are now taking the place of pews and settees in 
the more modern Churches, Chapels, and Sunday-schools 


OFFICE DESKS AND FITTINGS. 


Fine Commercial and Library Furniture. New Designs 
in Roll-Top Desks, Revolving Chairs, Library Tables, Bank 
Screens and Counters, Etc. All Work Guaranteed. 

Catalogues on application. 


ANDREWS M’F’G COMPANY, 


74 and 76 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


1899-vorume: 39-]89] 


Whe Pennsylvania School Journal. 


Every School Director in Pennsylvania is entitled by law to receive The 
Pennsylvania School Journal each month in the year—if he wants it. 

It will be paid for by the School District, even if he is the only member of his Board 
who orders subscription. 

The Law encourages this subscription because of its great benefit to the Schools of the 
State. 

There are Fifteen Hundred School Districts in Pennsylvania into which not a single 

















| copy is sent to Director or Teacher, except the one copy sent gratuitously to the 


Secretary of the School Board. This does not speak well for the interest felt in the Schools 
of these Districts. 





There is in each Monthly issue, matter that should be suggestive of thought, or plan, or variety in 
methods, etc., to any reader who has to do with the work of general Education, as Director, 
‘Teacher, or Parent. Those Directors who have made intelligent trial of The Journal 
longest endorse it most heartily, and are the most prompt in renewal of their yearly subscrip- 
tion for the School Board. 

We shall be glad to have order from your District for the Current (39th) Volume. The general variety 


of Contents from month to month will, we think, interest the members of your Board of Directors. 
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ELNATHAN ELISHA HIGBEE: IN MEMORIAM.* 


BY NATHAN C, 


URING the past year, the National 

Council of Education as well as the pro- 
tession of teaching lost one of its brightest 
ornaments in the death of Rev. E, E. Hig- 
bee, D. D., LL.D., late State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction in Pennsylvania. 

He was born March 27, 1830, about six 
miles from Burlington, Vermont. His 
father was a man noted for force of charac- 
ter, fond of good literature, especially of 


| 
| 





Burke’s orations, and a staunch defender of | 


the agricultural interests of the Green 
Mountain State. The talent, the literary 
taste, the power of clear, incisive statement, 
and the fearless devotion to what he be- 
lieved to be right, which characterized the 
father, were inherited by the son, and more 
fully developed by careful education and 
by a very varied career in life. 

Having been graduated with honor by the 
University of Vermont at the age of nine- 
teen, he went to Maryland to teach school. 
Diverted from the study of the law by cer- 


tain articles in the Mercersburg Review, | 


and through the influence of his sister and 


brother-in-law, he joined the Reformed | 





*Read before the National Council of the 
National Educational Association, July 8, 1890, at 
St Paul, Minnesota. 
Schaeffer said, “‘I have not written nor can I speak 
all that a pupil would desire to write or speak concern- 
ing his revered preceptor. But I am required under 





the rules to keep within a certian limit, and will en- 
deavor in a brief manner to sketch the career of one 
of the most remarkable educators of modern times.” 





In introducing his paper Dr. | 


| 
| 
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SCHAEFFER. 


Church, entered the Theological Seminary 
at Mercersburg, Pa., where he enjoyed the 
tuition of Drs. Nevin and Schaff, and in 
1854 was licensed to preach the gospel by 
the Maryland Classis. For a time he 
taught in the High School at Lancaster, Pa. 
and then accepted a call to the Congrega- 
tional church at Bethel, Vermont. Return- 
ing after a few years to the church of his 
first love, he preached for a time at Emmits- 
burg, Maryland, where he had formerly 
been private tutor in the family of Hon. 
Joshua Motter, among whose daughters he 
found his noble helpmate through life. In 
1859, he accepted a call to Tiffin, Ohio, 
where he became pastor of the First Re- 
formed church and Professor of Latin and 
Greek in Heidelberg College. In 1862, 
he went to Pittsburgh as pastor of Grace 
church, and in 1864, at the age of thirty- 
four, he was called to Mercersburg to 
succeed Dr. Schaff in the department of 
Church History and Exegesis. 

It was at Mercersburg that the writer first 
learned to know him. He astonished the 
students in various ways. While suffering 
from hay-fever he frequently occupied him- 
self in tracing mathematical curves of the 
higher orders, or in talking of the beauties 
of the Greek verb. Full of eccentricities, 
he never tried to hide his faults or his suf- 


| ferings, and yet his lectures were a well- 


spring of inspiration for his auditors. They 
abounded not only in all kinds of learning, 
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but also in seed thoughts that afterwards 
sprouted and grewintosermons. Daily the 
students came away from him with new 
impulses to study and investigation. His 
influence widened their reading, deepened 
their thinking, increased their zeal in 
studying the Scriptures, and stimulated 
their desire to preach Christ and Him cru- 
cified. Subsequent study abroad convinced 
the writer that the universities of Berlin, 
Leipsic, and Tiibingen, whilst they could 
boast of more thorough specialists, did not 
possess his superior as a lecturer and in- 
spirer of young men. 

When the Theological Seminary was re- 
moved to Lancaster—a measure to which 
he was opposed—he resigned his professor- 
ship in the Seminary and accepted a chair 
in the college at a lower salary. As Presi- 
dent of this struggling institution he was 
obliged to teach in different departments, 
and in fact to review his whole College 
course. This widened his scholarship and 
gave him almost unlimited power over the 
young men whom he trained. No head of 
a large institution can hope to exert such a 
moulding influence upon the students en- 
trusted to his care. For the most part, 
Dr. Higbee was idolized by his students: 
his kindness and frankness won their hearts ; 
they listened with rapture to his discourses ; 
he was the oracle whose utterances were 
never questioned. In their eyes, he was a 
linguist, a mathematician, a scientist, a 
philosopher, a theologian, a historian, an 
orator and a poet—all combined in one. 
Had his magnificent powers been concen- 
trated upon a single specialty, he might 
have rendered therein services that would 
have been acknowledged in every clime and 
tongue. Great honor is accorded to the 
man who consecrates his time and talent to 
the work of extending the boundaries of 
lwman knowledge in some special direction, 
but greater honor is due to the man who 
<levotes equally brilliant talents to the train- 
ing and development of immortal minds. 
Schleiermacher says, in his address on Fred- 
erick the Great, that men are great in the 
degree and to the extent that they exert a 
moulding influence upon their fellow-men. 
In this respect Dr. Higbee was greater 
at Mercersburg than was Dr. Arnold at 
Rugby. 

It was during his residence at Mercers- 
burg that Dr. Higbee became one of a 
committee of three to prepare a book of 
‘* Hymns for the Reformed Church.’’ The 
book in its present form would have been 
an impossibility, had he not first made such 
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a thorough study of the pericopes and of 
the theory and construction of the Church 
year upon which the collection was to be 
based. It contains several hymns of. his 
own composition. By thus furnishing the 
materials for the devotions of his fellow- 
Christians, he is exerting an influence that 
may well excite the envy of the most suc- 
cessful compiler of text-books. 

The character of man is developed and 
perfected through trials, conflicts and dis- 
appointments. The College that had been 
founded on faith rather than on cash, ulti- 
mately went down in spite of Dr. Higbee’s 
herculean efforts. There were periods in 
his life when he ate his bread in tears, and 
when there was no meat in the house. But 
he never lost his trust in Providence. In 
one of the darkest hours he said, ‘‘ Some- 
thing is coming—I feel it—God will not 
forsake us!’’ Something did come. Gov. 
Hoyt selected him to be State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. In ways 
that were marvelous and altogether unfore- 
seen, Providence had prepared him for a 
new and wider field of usefulness. 

When he entered upon his duties as State 
Superintendent, one of his friends expressed 
to him the fear that a man ‘‘ troubled with 
ideas ’’ might not succeed in mastering the 
details of a great school system, and thus 
be too prone to imaugurate changes. 
Leaving details to his subordinates, he 
studied the salient features of the system 
until he became exceedingly conservative 
in all the changes he recommended. At 
Mercersburg he sometimes condemned the 
public school system in severe terms; but 
as he grew more familiar with its workings 
and results, he discovered that its merits 
were greater than its defects, and at last no 
one was a more eloquent advocate of the 
Pennsylvania system of Public Instruction, 
although he never ceased to call the atten- 
tion of teachers and directors to their 
short-comings and failures. By his eloquent 
addresses at teachers’ institutes all over the 
State, and by his incessant labors in season 
and out of season, he brought about the 
building of better school houses, the plant- 
ing of many thousands of shade trees, the 
lengthening of the school term, and an in- 
crease of the school appropriation from the 
general treasury of the Commonwealth from 
one million to two millions of dollars. It 
was his ambition to have this amount in- 
creased to three millions, and if he had 
lived he would in no long time have 
achieved this result. 

It is to be regretted that he never put 
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into book form his ideas on the mutual re- 


lations of pupil and teacher. For him the 
aim of true education was to umsense the 
mind and to unself the will, On the last 
day on which he was conscious, he spoke of 
a book which he contemplated writing on 
this subject—a book that would have set 
**concrete’’ teaching in its true light, and 
saved our younger teachers from a multitude 
of errors. As editor of Zhe Pennsylvania 
School Journal he wrote a good deal. One 
obstacle to the productivity of his pen, 
however, was that he saw on all sides prob- 
lems requiring solution and generally felt 
satisfied if he had a solution for himself. 
He seldom stopped to formulate and 
mediate such solutions for the benefit of 
others, because he was continually lured to 
new fields of investigation. 

The crusade which was inaugurated against 
him during his second term made him a 
hero and a martyr. Of the merits and de- 
merits of the agitation which sprang up 
in connection with the Soldiers’ Orphan 
Schools, this is neither the time nor the place 
to speak. Through the influence of one of 
the larger Philadelphia dailies, the press of 
the State was almost without exception ar- 
rayed against him. Fora time he was made 
to suffer intensely for the sins of others. His 
vindication came in due time. The storm 
of persecution which had darkened the air 
gradually spent its force, and men began 
to see things in a clearer light. The Com- 
missioners appointed by the Legislature 
voiced the convictions of the teachers and 
of the public generally when they stated 
that as Superintendent of the Soldiers’ 
Orphan Schools ‘‘he was honest, capable, 
and untiring in his efforts in the interest of 
the children,’’ and that ‘‘ with motives pure 
and conscience void of offence he performed 
his duties in connection therewith.’’ 

With the change of administration a gen- 
tleman of maturer years became the Chief 
Executive. Gov. Beaver, after a careful sur- 
vey of the educational interests so dear to 
his heart, came to the conclusion that he 
could not serve the children of the Com- 
monwealth better than by reappointing Dr. 
Higbee for a third term as Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. The anxieties, the 
persecutions, the slanders which he had en- 
dured with the courage of a martyr, had 
sapped his strength and broken his health. 
The cheerfulness of former days never re- 
turned, although he entered upon his new 
term with all the vigor that his resolute soul 
could summon for the work. He labored 
at his mission while consciousness lasted. 
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His last working day was spent at Mifflin- 
town, where he lectured with his usual fire, 
and eloquently advocated the establishment 
of school libraries. At high noon of that 
day, he woke as from a reverie, exclaiming, 
‘* Thank the Lord, I am getting stronger !”’ 
How little man knows himself! That even- 
ing while waiting for the train, he had a 
stroke of paralysis from which he never re- 
covered. He was taken to the home of his 
son-in-law, Prof, G. F. Mull, at Lancaster, 
where he died on Friday, Dec. 13, 1889, 
although practically dead fifty-six hours 
before his heart finally ceased to beat—a 
most impressive example of the protest of 
nature against dissolution. 

His last act was to urge a boy to learn a 
trade and develop the skill of the hand. It 
was a fitting close to a life devoted to the 
education of the young. In all ages men have 
erected monuments to great soldiers. The 
children of Pennsylvania are now engaged 
in erecting a monument in honor of their 
great teacher. Is it not a significant fact 
that the world is beginning to honor those 
who train for life as much as those who take 
life? Monuments decay and crumble to 
dust, the human spirit never. Impressions 
made here are like stones thrown into the 
stream of time, the waves of which will still 
be visible in the great ocean of eternity. 

The chief glory of Dr. Higbee lies not in 
the fact that he was a Professor or President 
of a College, or a State Superintendent, but 
in the fact that he walked in the footsteps 
of the Great Teacher, and like Him, spent 
his days in doing good unto others. Gifted 
with extraordinary talents, which were never 
employed for purposes of self-aggrandize- 
ment, willing to lend his brains where others 
reaped the gains, prepared to suffer injustice 
for the sake of those who had befriended 
him, spending the strength of his ripest 
years in drying the tears of children and in 
adding to their comforts, able to appreciate 
the best qualities of the various nationalities 
that have rooted themselves in the Keystone 
State, ready to accept truth and to combat 
error wherever he found it, versed in the 
best lore of the age yet humble as a child, 
never making a display of his piety yet 
never professing his religious faith in uncer- 
tain accents, growing in Christian charity 
through the persecutions he endured until 
he finally reached that stage of sainthood 
in which not an unkind word dropped from 
his lips against those who had so deeply 
wronged him, pleading with all the elo- 
quence of the early Church Fathers in be- 
half of the rising generation until paralysis 
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ended his career—he will ever stand before 
the minds of his pupils and fellow-teachers 
as a personality unique among the school 
officials of this land, and as a Christian saint 
whose faith we will strive to follow until 
with him and the whole glorious company 
of the redeemed we shall reach our common 
consummation of redemption and bliss in 
the glorious resurrection of the last day. 


TRIBUTES OF MEMORY. 


Dr. E. E. Wuirte, of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
spoke as follows: ‘* Frequent calls to lecture 
in the teachers’ institutes of Pennsylvania 
afforded me opportunities to become some- 
what intimately acquainted with Dr. Hig- 
bee. I thus frequently met him, and not 
only heard him speak on different educa- 
tional topics, but had repeated conversations 
with him on the various questions receiving 
public attention. He was not only a wide 
and accurate scholar, but a man of deep 
convictions and well-grounded opinions. I 
have met few educators with so clear an in- 
sight into vital and far-reaching school 
questions. His education and experience 
enabled him to look at such questions from 
a higher standpoint than most school off- 
cers, and he brought to their discussion not 
only a wide view, but arare acumen. His 
educational horizon was wide enough to in- 
clude all grades of schools. 

The week before his death he came to 
Huntingdon, Pa., where | was delivering a 
course of lectures. He seemed quite feeble, 
but said that his health was much improved. 
He remained some days, attending the 
several sessions of the institute, an interested 
listener... On ‘‘ Directors’ Day’’ he made 
an eloquent and stirring address, taking for 
his central thought the teacher in the place 
of the parent, zm loco parentis. ‘The address 
closed with an impressive appeal to teachers 
to look upon the children entrusted to their 
training as heirs of immortality. He spoke 
as one to whom the other world seemed 
very real and very near. 

Dr. Higbee always emphasized soul-cul- 
ture as the central end of school training. 
He looked upon the school as a means of 
making human life sweeter and happier. 
He had an earnest word for good reading, 
for music, and for vital moral training, and 
his great desire was to see school training 
lifted to a higher esthetic and moral plane. 
His good influence on the schools of Penn- 
sylvania will continue for years to come. 
The eloquent tongue is silent, but his ring- 
ing words for what is best in child education 
will not soon be forgotten. 
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Dr. H. S. Jones, of Erie: Mr. President 
and Members of the Council: I hardly feel 
that I can trust myself to say what is rest- 
ing upon my heart concerning our beloved 
brother whose form, intellectual presence, 
and spiritual power we sorely miss as an 
educational body, for the reason that our 
acquaintance, though not of long duration, 
was most intimate—there being nothing be- 
tween our minds and souls to interfere with 
the fullest freedom of interchange of opinion 
and sentiment. Knowing him as I did, it 
would be no easy task to sum up and analyze 
his many shining qualities and grand char- 
acteristics. 

On this occasion, I think that we as 
educators can but be benefited by calling to 
mind one thing in his intellectual life that 
is worthy of study and imitation. It was 
said of General Grant, that he had ‘‘ near- 
ness ’’—the faculty of getting near things. 
By far too many people ranking as scholars 
see things at a distance, ‘‘ as through a glass 
darkly.’’ Dr. Higbee was never satisfied 
with distant or obscure views; nothing but 
thorough assimilation satisfied him, and 
when he opened his mind to you, you saw 
not a collection of second-hand material, 
but rich stores of individualized knowledge, 
fresh in personality, with diamond crystal- 
lization. ‘The more the educational people 
of Pennsylvania study their leader, the more 
he seems to live and move before them as an 
intellectual and a moral force that shall 
never lessen as time moves on, in making 
up the history of a nation that is to bea 
bright and shining light to the world. 

Dr. B. A. Hinspate, of Ann Arbor, 
Michigan: My personal acquaintance with 
Dr. Higbee was not extensive. I first met 
him in Pittsburgh several years ago, on the 
occasion of our both being called there to 
assist in the dedication of the Wickersham 
school. At that place, besides hearing him 
in an address, I spent a good deal of time 
in his company. He impressed me deeply 
by the compass of his mind and the eleva- 
tion of his character. The strongest im- 
pression that he made upon me was a dis- 
tinctly pedagogical one. His public address 
and his private conversation turned much 
on the materialistic and objective tendencies 
of current education. While recognizing 
the value and necessity of sense-impres- 
sions and sense-objects in teaching, he rea- 
lized profoundly that sense-knowledge is 
but the introduction to the higher know- 
ledge. He spoke of unsensing or dematerial- 
izing the mind. This form of speech has 
never been forgotten, and has been of per- 
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manent value to me. It is a most happy 
way of putting this important thought, that 
seemed to be a favorite one with him. I 
met Dr. Higbee afterwards two or three 
times, but was never able, I regret to say, 
to renew the familiar intercourse of Pitts- 
burgh. He was a great and a good man. 


Supt. J. M. GREENWooD, of Kansas City, 
Missouri: It is not in debate or from the 
platform that we learn to know men as they 
are. In private intercourse we come closer 
to the heart and nearer to the soul. From 
the life of Dr. Higbee many valuable les- 
sons may be drawn. His mind was analytic, 
quick, and active. The two most striking 
characteristics of his nature were intensity 
and earnesiness. Whatever he undertook, 
he threw his whole soul into it. His con- 
victions of duty, truth, purity, and good- 
ness were the lofty ideals that guided him 
in his actions. Life with him meant a 
struggle in the higher fields of thought—a 
grappling with those questions of supreme 
importance to the human race. His sym- 
pathies were broad and deep. His impulses 
were generous and noble ; and when he fell, 
Missourians mingled their tears with those 
of loving friends in Pennsylvania, 

President Pranopy, of the University of 
Illinois: I knew him at the University of 
Vermont, when he was a Senior and I was a 
Freshman. He was possessed of a strong 
and vigorous intellect, and I always believed 
that he would choose the legal profession. 
Years later I heard him deliver an impress- 
ive sermon in Racine, Wisconsin, and could 
scarcely believe that this was the same Hig- 
bee with whom J had spent a year in college 
at Burlington. 

Supt. JoHN Hancock said he regarded 
Dr. Higbee as a hero, poet and philosopher, 
who has left his impress upon all with whom 
he became closely associated. 


—_— oe 


LIKE a blind spinner in the sun, 
I tread my days; 
I know that all the threads will run 
Appointed ways; 
I know each day will bring its task, 
And, being blind, no more I ask. 


I know He set me here, and still 
And glad and blind, I wait His will, 
But listen, listen, day by day, 
To hear their tread, 
Who bear the finished web away, 
And cut the thread, 
And bring God's message in the sun— 
“Thou poor blind spinner, work is done!”’ 
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WISE AND LOVING. 


WHAT IS AN ADEQUATE SALARY FOR ONE 
SUCH TEACHER OF CHILDREN ? 


fTHE noble and lovable woman who signed 

the name ‘* Juliana Horatia Ewing’’ to 
some of the most exquisite books of our 
time, is remembered by her friends as the 
most winsome of teachers. One of them 
writes to the St. James’ Gazette: 

She would come sometimes and spend a 
few days with us, and I well remember one 
severe winter—1858, I think it was—when, 
the weather being too inclement for outdoor 
amusements, Julie Gatty (as she then was) 
spent a great part of the mornings in draw- 
ing and painting. I remember that Julie 
made a sketch of my beautiful little golden- 
haired sister, seated in a large library-chair, 
playing with herdoll. This, I grieve to say, 
made me not a little jealous. I longed to 
have fair hair and a dazzling complexion, 
too, and I thought it very hard no one 
should ever wish to paint me! Still, all 
this time I would rather have died than con- 
fess my feelings; and little guessed I that 
Julie Gatty, with her intuitive knowledge of 
child-life, and her ready sympathy, had di- 
vined my thoughts and was longing to help 
me. That evening I was standing alone, 
rather sulkily, at the drawing room fire be- 
fore dinner, when she came into the room 
and made some trifling remark tome. I 
pretended not to hair, and went on kicking 
viciously at the fire-irons. Crossing to one 
of the windows, she put back the crimson- 
velvet curtains, unbarred the shutters, and 
looked out into the night. It was bright 
moonlight, and the grand old yew trees, 
heavy and weighed down with their burden 
of snow, shone and glistened in its pure cold 
beams. Suddenly Julie began to tellastory, 
softly, as if to herself; and as I never could 
resist anything in the shape of a tale, I for- 
got my sulks and crept to her side to listen. 

‘* Once upon a time,”’ she said, looking 
up into the sky and taking no notice of me, 
‘** there were two stars, and both were beau- 
tiful. But the light that shone from them 
was not the same. From one came lovely 
rose-red rays, like the flush of early dawn, 
while the light of the other was pure and 
silvery as ‘the Christ-path’ on the sea at 
harvest-moon. And yet, as both the stars 


were in the same little patch of sky, their 
bright beams co-mingled as they streamed 
down upon this world of ours, and the shin- 
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ing of each seemed only to be rendered 
by the other. 


more beautiful But after 
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some time the star of the rose-red rays be- 
came discontented ; she wished to shine 
with the silvery gleam of her star-sister, and 
no longer took delight in sending down her 
soft radiance to bless the earth. And alas! 
as her jealousy and envy grew, her beautiful 
rose-light waned paler and paler; but the 
star perceived it not. Only an old astrono- 
mer who loved her, and watched her nightly, 
saw with sadness the red rays fading gradu- 
ally away from the silver; and one evening, 
pacing up and down his terrace, he beheld 
a falling star shoot slowly across the twilight 
sky, leaving for a few seconds a faint streak 
of rosy light behind. It was the star of the 
rose-red rays. Her beauty and her light 
had been quenched by the passion of envy 
and jealousy she had indulged ; and as the 
old astronomer watched her last despairing 
gleam ere she sank into infinite space, he 
hid his face in his hands and wept.’’ I wish 
I could give this little story exactly in Mrs. 
Ewing’s own words; but the above is as 
nearly the same as I can remember. 
finished, Julie laid her hand on my thick 
tresses and said, with what I can now see 
was most judicious flattery: ‘* Child, why 
do you envy your sister her golden hair? 
Brown, such as yours, is just as beautiful.’’ 
The story sank deep into my heart, and to 
this day I never see a falling star that does 
not recall to my mind the memory of Julie 
Gatty and the lesson she tried to teach me. 


A PLEA FOR THE ACADEMY. 


BY WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D. D. 


sion of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church, Rev. Dr. Roberts 
called for the establishment of a Christian 
academy within the bounds of every consid- 
erable Presbytery, of a college in every 
Synod, and of two or three well-equipped 
universities in different parts of the country, 
for special training in the higher branches. 
By such a systematic provision, he argued, 
the needs of Christian education would be 
suitably supplied ; the children of Presby- 
terians might be prepared for college in 
schools where religion is treated with re 
spect, and might go on through all the 
stages of their academic life under influen- 
ces that should be favorable to the mainte- 
nance of a Christian character. The scheme 
is an ambitious one; I will not venture to 
pronounce upon its feasibility. The fact 
that it is soberly proposed by the represen- 


by his opening sermon before the late ses- 
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tative of this great religious body is signifi- 
cant. The Congregationalists have claimed, 
hitherto, to be the leaders in education ; if 
the Presbyterians propose to undertake a 
scheme as great as this, the college builders 
of New England must look to their laurels. 

Whether such a multiplication of colleges 
is practicable, may be strongly doubted. 
3ut the proposition respecting the acade- 
mies is certainly worth considering. Is 
there not a need, just here, which is lifting 
up its voice, quite audibly, in various parts 
of the country ? 

In the first half of this century the acad- 
emy was an important factor in our educa- 
tional work. Not only in New England, 
but in the Middle States as well, almost 
every county boasted a good academy where 
young men could be fitted for college. 
These academies were not generally en- 
dowed ; the building had been erected by 
the liverality and enterprise of the people of 
the vicinage, and the teachers were paid 
from the tuition fees of-the pupils. In New 
York a limited amount of State aid was 
given to these institutions. The courses of 
study in many of them were, undoubtedly, 
inadequate and poorly arranged, but most 
of them contrived to impart the rudiments 
of a classical education, with fair training 
in mathematics and some fragmentary 
knowledge of science and history, and the 
English language and literature. Some of 
them enjoyed, and perhaps deserved, wide 
fame as thorough and admirable schools. 
Not only the boys who went to college, but 
many other young men and women, received 
in these old academies some of the best 
training of their lives. 

Most of them have disappeared. A few 
of the best and most famous still survive in 
New England ; in other parts of the country 
we rarely find them. They have been sup- 
planted almost wholly by the public high 


schools. This has been counted, perhaps 


| justly, a great gain for education. The 


high schools, supported by taxation, have 
been more completely equipped and more 
munificently sustained than the old acade- 
mies were ; the people have poured out their 
money for buildings, apparatus and salaries ; 
the high school is often the pride of the 
town. Into these schools a large number 
of our young people have been gathered, 
and, although the graduating classes are 
always very small as compared with the 


| entering classes, the advantages of the high 


school are enjoyed for a longer or shorter 
period by many of our young men and 


women. 
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In all of our cities and in most of our 
larger towns we find the high school to-day ; 
what need, then, that the academy should 
be called back into the field from which it 
has been driven? Is it not the fittest that 
survives? Why should we try to restore the 
primitive type? Because, I answer, the 
high school is ceasing in many places to ful- 
fill one of the functions generally assigned to 
academic institutions of the secondary 
grade. West of the Hudson River a large 
proportion of the high schools no longer at- 
tempt to fit young men and women for col- 
lege. The study of Greek is generally 
abandoned in them; Latin is taken by a 
decreasing number of pupils; the classical 
equipment is therefore getting out of repair. 
In place of the classics and the humanities, 
book-keeping, stenography, type-writing 
and the various branches formerly taught 
in commercial colleges are steadily coming 
in. Some of the high schools are introduc- 
ing carpentry and blacksmithing. This is 
in response to a popular demand which is 
likely to become more and more insistent. 
The high school is a public school; it is 
under the direction of a board of education 
chosen by popular vote. The people will 
express their wishes through their represen- 
tatives, and the majority will have its way 
in shaping the courses of study. To the 
great majority the chief end of an education 
is the preparation of the pupil for some 
lucrative pursuit. It is the instrument of 
the bread-winner, not much more. The 
education which does not promise to in- 
crease the income is lightly esteemed. 
Therefore we may expect to see the high 
schools, whose courses of study are fixed by 
popular vote, becoming more and more 
‘*practical’’ in their aims and methods. 
The ‘‘bread and butter’’ branches will 
occupy a larger and larger place in them, 
and the paths that lead to the realms of the 
higher wisdom will become narrower and 
narrower, with only ‘‘here and there a 
traveler.’’ In New England, where the 
traditions of learning are persistent, this 
tendency will be held in check, but in other 
parts of the country it is likely to incpease. 
Already there are large sections of wealthy 
and populous States where no schools can 
be found in which a young man can prepare 
himself for the classical course in a respect- 
able college. Young men who are fitting 
for Yale or Harvard, or Williams or Prince- 
ton, and young women who wish to take 
the regular course at Smith, or Wellesley, 
or Vassar, must go a long distance from 
home to pursue their preparatory studies. 
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It is true that most of the Western colleges 
are compelled to support preparatory 
schools, but those parents who prefer to 
send their children to Eastern colleges are 
often reluctant to make use of these facili- 
ties. In order that the paths to the higher 
learning may be kept open, it seems desir- 
able, therefore, that the academy should 
reappear. ‘There must be a large number, 
perhaps an increasing number, of parents 
who value learning in their children’s behalf 
for other than secular ends; with whom 
bread-winning is distinctly subordinate to 
fine culture and high character. For this 
class provision must be made. It is not 
likely to be made by the State; it must be 
made by private enterprise. As feeders to 
the colleges, we must have well-equipped 
academies. 

Another consideration is even more de- 
cisive. It seems to be inevitable that edu- 
cation by the State should lack some of the 
highest elements of genuine culture. We 
all recognize the fact that the State cannot 
administer the spiritual affairs of the people. 
We do not permit any interference by the 
State with the Church, because the State, 
whose last argument is force, cannot inter- 
meddle in a realm where freedom 1s the in- 
dispensable condition of right action. The 
spiritual interests of the people cannot be 
promoted by the State. Now education is, 
in large part, concerned with the spiritual 
nature of man, That is a miserably defect- 
ive kind of education which does not em- 
phasize things spiritual, and make them al- 
ways supreme. Ido not mean theological 
matters exclusively or mainly ; I refer to the 
great interests of character, the finer quali- 
ties of manhood. Howcan the State supply 
the spiritual element in education ? 

The State can teach morality ; it can ex- 
pound and define those principles of conduct 
on which its own laws are founded, and it is 
bound to do so; but this is quite another 
thing from the culture of the spiritual nature 
of the pupils. Here is a province into 
which the State cannot enter. Yet the best 
part of education is included within this 
province. 

Moreover, it is not to be denied that 
many of the most important branches of 
learning cannot be properly handled in the 
public schools. History cannot be ad- 
equately taught in these schools—that has 
been demonstrated. Sectarian bigotry for- 
bids the truth to be told. Science cannot 


be connected, as it ought always to be, with 
the Infinite Creator, whose wisdom and 
power find expression in all its laws. In- 
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deed, it seems to me that the Roman Cath- 
olics are perfectly right when they say that 
religious truth is an integral part of the 
best education ; and it is not possible to im- 
part an education in which religious truth 
shall be proportionately blended in a public 
school. 

What then? Shall we abandon the pub 
lic schools? That does by no means follow. 
The State can do something toward furnish- 
ing its children with educational facilities ; 
and what it can do, it is bound todo. It 
can impart the rudiments of an elementary 
education ; it can give to those who could 
get it in no other way a kind of instruction 
which is far better than none at all. | 
agree with the Roman Catholic when he 
says that education without religion is inad- 
equate ; I do not agree with him when he 
says that such education is worse than none. 
It is far better than none; and the publi 
schools, inadequate as they are, do yet per- 
form for the nation a highly important ser- 
vice. 

But this does not forbid those who have 
the power to provide their children with a 
more perfect education from making such 
provision ; and although the defect to which 
I have referred is less serious while the 
pupils are in the rudimentary studies, yet 
when they come into the higher realms, and 
begin to deal with the laws of the universe 
and the movements of society and the great 


facts of human life, they need a kind of | 


training which the high school cannot give. 
This is not the fault of the teachers in the 
high schools. I have some means of know- 
ing how strong are the convictions and 
how earnest the purposes of many of these 
teachers; but I know also how keenly they 
feel the limitations of their position ; how 
often they are constrained to be silent when 
their lips are burning with speech, and to 
touch evasively topics upon which they 
know that the utmost frankness would be 
wholesome and stimulating. Under all 
these limitations many of them contrive to 
do good work; but this is no reason why 
schools should not be provided where such 
limitations are not felt. 

For all these reasons I hope that we shall 
see in the near future a considerable in- 


crease in the number of Christian academies | 


in all parts of the land. This is a direction 
in which benevolence needs to be turned. 
We have colleges enough in all the older 
communities; let the educational philan- 
thropists stop building colleges, and give 
us academies. The most effective help that 
can be given to the colleges, Eist and 
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West, is to build and sustain academies. 
Ten or twenty secondary schools of this 
nature scattered over each of our great 
Middle States would soon be pouring a 
stream of students into the colleges. And 
this would not be the sum of their service; 
for thousands of the boys and girls of our 
Christian families, whose faces are not 
turned collegeward, would find in them a 
sound, broad, adequate Christian education. 

Dr. Roberts wants a Presbyterian academy 
in every Presbytery. Might I make bold 
to inquire whether it is essential that it be 
always Presbyterian? Might we not co- 
operate in the enterprise? Is there any 
reason why Congregationalists, and perhaps 
other Christian bodies, should not join 
with the Presbyterians in building Christian 
schools? Is not the training which fits for 
Oberlin or Yale or Williams substantially 
the same as that which fits for Wooster or 
Princeton or Hamilton? Are not the in- 
fluences with which Christian parents seek 
to surround their children about the same 
in the one denomination as in the other? 
Why then, may we not in this work of 
Christian education unite our forces, and 
multiply our influences?—7Zhe Congrega- 
tionaltst. 
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WHEREWITHAL SHALL I BE 
CLOTHED? 


BY LEILA ADA THOMAS. 


O one who has seen the young women 
of a certain teachers’ institute arrayed 
in all their glory, remarks upon the subject 
of dress will seem a work of supererogation. 
These persons, it will be said, like the ma- 
jority of American women, spend too much 
time and thought on raiment already. They 
wear to a gathering devoted to professional 
work gowns and hats suitable only for a 
garden or theatre party; and if these articles 
are a sample of the whole wardrobe, its 
purchase must consume most of a small sal- 
ary. ‘Talk to teachers, say the wise ones, 
about books, music, art ; urge them to phy- 
sical culture, to travel, but let the subject 
of dress alone. 

Granting the premises in this argument, 
there is a different conclusion to be drawn. 
Suppose we admit that Americans, as a 
class, some members of our own profession 
included, do spend too much time on dress. 
It does not follow that ill-dressing is a duty 
nor that the question needs no consideration 
at all. Western farmers have a way of 
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fighting prairie fires which might be used to 
advantage in fighting intangible but no less 
perilous things, namely, that of lighting 
the grass on the other side. 

Suppose, instead of ignoring the love of 
dress innate in every one of us, and which 
crops out in the teacher, just as it does in 
the seamstress, the stenographer, the factory 
girl, the society belle, or instead of tramp- 
ling on it when it does appear, we recognize 
it as a plant which can furnish food for the 
higher nature if cultivated. There are veg- 
etables, celery andparsnips, for instance, 
which are poisonous in their wild state, but 
which become healthful means of subsistence 
under proper conditions. Love of dress is 
love of the beautiful, distorted, perhaps, 
but none the less real. The beautiful is the 
fit. A gown of delicate embroidery and 
lace or heavy silk is not beautiful either in 
the school room or the institute, because it 
is unsuitable ; yet she who wears it may be 
nearer the ideal than her sister who is an 
eye-sore in an ill fitting or hideously colored 
dress, because one is blindly groping after 
beauty and the other is grinding it under 
foot. 

It is said that the best dressed woman in 
the world is a New Yorker when she wears 
a French gown. Travellers concur in pro- 
nouncing American women the most beau- 
tiful, on the whole, as well as the best 
dressed of their sisters. A friend of mine 
was told in Scotland by an exile of his 
native land, ‘‘ You don’t know how good it 
is to see a pretty American gown again.’’ | 
am not aware that any attempt has been 
made to account for this national charac- 
teristic. Perhaps it is early days to claim 
it assuch. We are a cosmopolitan people, 
and English, French, German, Italian, Rus- 
sian and African ingredients have hardly as 
yet been so thoroughly mingled in the soup 
as to give us a right to claim a distinct flavor 
for it (or other nations a right to assign 
one). If any traits should be dubbed 
American they are those which have ap- 
peared in large numbers of people whose 
ancestors have lived for several generations 
in this country, and that I think can fairly 
be claimed, now, for the characteristic 
above mentioned. Newcomers acquire the 
faculty for dress, never in the first genera- 
tion, in a measure in the second, and 
often completely in the third. To any one 
living in a semi-foreign community, espec- 
ially in a German one, the transitional 
period is amusing. One looks with amaze- 


ment from the delicate featured, slender, 
stylish girl to her homely haus-frau mother, 





and wonders what there is in American air 
or institutions to bring about such a change. 
Is it owing to a larger house, better venti- 
lation, beef steak and abundant fruit in 
the place of pork and sauerkraut? Is it 
owing to the high school education which 
gives meaning and depth to a face before 
dull and heavy? Is it owing to the blue 
sky, radiant sunsets and blazing autumn 
foliage of the new land? Have the exquisite 
products of loom, forge and furnace, filling 
every shop, and not inaccessible to the 
moderate purse, their share in effecting the 
transformation ? Who shall say ? 

Well were it for us if these changes for 
the better which are part and parcel of the 
Americanization, were the only changes. 
Alas, that one’s eye must too often travel 
donward from the lovely face of the maiden 
of German, French or English grandparents 
to stooping shoulders, narrow chest, com- 
pressed waist, and pinched feet! Alas, if 
in seeking for beauty she has lost the 
straight road and wandered off on by-paths 
which go nowhere, and which she must re- 
travel with painful steps! Whose duty is 
it to lead her back but that of the common- 
school teacher? 

Granted then, the possession by American 
women of good taste and a faculty for dress, 
there is next to be considered its bearing 
on the school-room work. Is it better for 
the teacher to choke out of existence the 
love of pretty things to wear, in herself and 
her pupils, or to make that love a means 
for good by training it in right direc- 
tions ? 

It is never wise to oppose nature in edu- 
cation—one ought to work with her. We 
teachers are sometimes forced by ignorant 
or stubborn parents to try to turn a me- 
chanic into a book-keeper or a born carica- 
turist into a lawyer. But we need never 
make the mistake of ignoring traits common 
to the young of all mankind, or to the 
special race with which we have to deal. 
Here we are not handicapped, and herve 
reason ought to teach us to work along the 
lines of the original character, once we have 
found out what that is. 

The question of dress for a teacher, then, 
has two aspects, one as it concerns herself, 
the other as it concerns her scholars. Ina 
measure, of course, the first includes the 
last, since every force brought to bear on 
the teacher influences the pupils indirectly. 
The old-fashioned idea of a teacher’s proper 
dress seems to have been that it should be 
neat and inconspicuous, nothing more. 
This opinion still prevails, perhaps, in other 
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countries than our own, where the peda- 
gogue, or his feminine counterpart, has a 
station a little above that of an upper serv- 
ant, which he is expected never to forget. 
Novel readers are familiar with the fate of 
the English governess, who dares to select a 
hat that is strikingly becoming or a gown that 
is dainty. Herein America, be it for good 
or ill, we have no ‘‘station’’ with its appro- 
priate costume, and deprived of this ballast 
many of us rush to extremes and wear the 
most extraordinary clothes. The yacht 
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ment that a beloved teacher used to wear, and 
that were to the young things as much a 
part of that beauty in the material world 
whose revelation makes for refinement, as 
the arch of an elm bough or the smoothness 
of a rose petal. 

If monotony of attire is to be deprecated 
for its effect upon the children’s nerves, 
your own are no less worthy of indulgence. 
Everything that lessens the dullness of the 
school-room routine, be it only so small a 
matter as the putting on of a red blouse or 
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slipping a nasturtion through one’s button- 
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Neatness is certainly a leading feature still, 
or ought to be, in the teacher’s costume. 
Scholars have sharp eyes for all deficiencies 
in this regard. I know a teacher who was 
in the habit of going into the school-room 
with his shoes unbuttoned. He was offered 
a button-hook by one of the pupils whose 
sense of propriety he had offended. Of 
course the girl was impertinent, but the 
man had provoked her impertinence. 

Many women in the profession regard their 
duty done if they are neat and neat only in 
the school-room. They wear a sort of peni- 
tentiary garb, dull in hue, severely plain, 
and often ill-made. They deny themselves 
and others that relief to the eye which 
comes from a bit of bright color or lace at 
the neck or the slight decoration of a sleeve. 
Others wear out in the school-room shabby 
finery long since unpresentable elsewhere. 
This is a positive insult to the children. 
Narrow means may compel us to wear a 
plain costume, but nothing can compel us 
to wear frayed silk and soiled velvet. If 
we cannot afford to have suitable separate 
gowns for the school-room, we can, at least, 
have all our dresses made of a material and 
in a manner which will not be incongrurous 
at the blackboard when the time comes to 
wear them there. 

Good stuffs pay best in the long run for 
school-room gowns. I know a teacher who 
says she sometimes buys cheap material for 
home or street costumes, but never to wear 
while at work. Soa variety is no more ex- 
pensive than one everlasting dress, and far 
less wearisome tothe children’s eyes. Did 
it ever occur to you how tired they must get 
of seeing you in the same gown day after 
day, week after week? Or that they were 
quicker to notice when your dress was a 
becoming color than any adult admirer you 
ever had? I have known instances, almost 
pathetic, of children’s treasuring for years 
the memory of certain stuffs or bits of orna- 


atmosphere of sunny cheerfulness yourself, 
so will the children under your care ; and the 
innocent gratification of your own love of 
color is not only not wrong, it isa duty, if it 
raises your spirits in ever so small a degree. 
There is a danger that assails faithful teach- 
ers from which the frivolous members of the 
profession are free—that is, of binding them- 
selves hopelessly on the wheel of the daily 
round. This may be done without injury to 
the temper and so to the usefulness of the 
victim, but I never saw any instances of it. 
A story is told of Napoleon which illus- 
trates his insight into human nature as well 
as fertility of resource. During his pro- 
tracted wars,the heavy drain which they 
made on France at times caused discon- 
tented murmurs in Paris. On being in- 
formed of this the great general said, ‘* Gild 
the dome of the Invalides.’’ It was done. 
The people had something new to talk about, 
and their attention was diverted from a 
dangerous topic. ‘This sort of tactics is no 
new thing in nursery management; and if 
Napoleon could treat his Parisians as big 
children, we need not scruple to do likewise 
with our scholars. A teacher of my ac- 
quaintance may never have heard this story, 
but she showed the Napoleonic facility. 
When her pupils had been troublesome in 
the morning, she was in the habit of putting 
on at noon a very becoming pink bow; she 
insisted that the order in the room was al- 
ways better in the afternoon in consequence. 
One of the most powerful yet subtlest 
influences of the world is that of personal 
beauty—a deadly poison when dissociated 
with intellect and moral worth; yet com- 
bined with them, who shall not say an elixir 
of life, who remembers Dante’s Beatrice and 
Michael Angelo’s ‘‘one fair face??? Many 
a mother, the confidante of her little son’s 
adoration for his pretty teacher, rejoices 
when she finds that all the influence which 
the bright-eyed young normal graduate has 
over her boy is used to make him a better 
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man. Nor was that member of a school- 
board far astray when he said in answer to 
the self-depreciation of a teacher in the first 
year, who really had done wonders with a 
set of young savages on the outskirts of a 
large city, ‘‘ They have had among them the 
refining influence of a beautiful woman, and 
that is better than mere teaching.”’ 

We cannot all be beautiful, alas! in this 
world. Some of us must carry our homely 
faces to the end and make the best of them. 
But we can all be well dressed, and every 
woman from Eve down has known in her 
heart of hearts that that was half the battle. 
If it is right to avail ourselves of the influ- 
ence that personal beauty gives, why not of 
the influence that dress gives, to tame rough 
boys and hoydenish girls, to make them 
gentle and chivalrous, maidenly and mod- 
est? Beauty alone will not do it, nor will 
dress. Children are quick to pierce unre- 
alities and strip off shams. They are merci- 
less to the pretty or well-dressed teacher 
who is that and nothing more. But if she 
be of the right stuff, they love her the better 
and obey her with the greater alacrity, be- 
cause she is a pleasant sight for their eyes 
to rest upon. 

Finally, do we not owe something to this 
eager, half grown girl in the school-room, in 
the way of example and instruction? She 
wears a pale blue gown with a satin front to 
school because she does not know any bet- 
ter. She decks her throat with strings of 
beads, bits of velvet and ribbon, until she 
looks like an Indian idol—for the same rea- 
son. She tilts along on high-heeled shoes 
which ruin her walk, she projects into space 
from the front of her head a monstrous ex- 
crescence which she calls a ‘‘ bang,’’ she 
girds her suffering lungs into a hand’s span 
of waist, because, poor child, she wants to 
look pretty, and she thinks that is the way 
to gain her end. Suppose she sees always 
before ber from the time she enters the pri- 
mary grade till she graduates from the high 
school, a truly well-dressed woman; one 
whose hair is arranged with careful con- 
sideration for the lines of the face and 
head, yet in disregard of the caprices of 
fashion ; one whose gowns of flannel, serge, 
or gingham, // as to their upper part and 
fall in straight, simple lines as to their lower 
part; one whose quiet jewelry is real, not 
pinchbeck, and whose trim boots know not 
the French heel nor the pointed toe. 
Would she not insensibly acquire good taste 
in apparel along with other and weightier 
attainments? Between many a conscien- 


tious teacher and the girls whom she would 





fain turn out good women rather than bril- 
liant scholars, there is a great gulf fixed. 
She cannot cross to them, and they do not 
wish to cross to her. They lend a deaf ear 
to her warnings, her entreaties, her earnest 
words on womanliness and propriety. Is it 
worth while to build one span of the bridge 
across this gulf? Ohio Educational Monthly. 


————-_( 


CONCLUSIONS AS FORMED IN THE 
CHILD-MIND. 


BY. SUPT. JOS. S. WALTON. 


tpheaid day of our lives we are forming 
4, conclusions. Circumstances, impres- 
sions, knowledge, experience, furnish the 
data of which these conclusions are formed. 
Many of these may never be acted upon, 
but their aggregate is responsible for the 
most of our happiness as well as our sorrow. 
Given the same circumstances to two young 
men, and the conclusions will be different 
and often radically different. Given the 
same impression, the same knowledge, the 
same experience, and still the results vary 
even as much. Why? Because the basis 
of their formation is not from without but 
from within, from habits, from early educa- 
tion, from healthy or diseased motives. 

If a child is allowed to reach a conclusion 
on a fractional part of the evidence neces- 
sary, the result will be erroneous and an ex- 
pensive habit started. The whole tendency 
of childhood is to form conclusions on a 
part of the evidence, until finally they are 
incapable of knowing when all the necessary 
evidence has been gathered. A horse shies 
at a stump because his defective vision 
shows him only a part of the stump, resem- 
bling some crouching danger. A pupil de- 
cides that he ‘‘hates’’ mental arithmetic, 
because a few failures and a poor teacher 
make up but a small part of the evidence 
bearing upon the case. Your son at college 
determines not to elect Botany because a 
few long names once set his teeth on edge, 
thus shutting out of his life one of the most 
useful as well as enjoyable of pursuits. 
Your daughter loses her heart on the fine 
manners and white hands of a long-necked, 
shallow-headed dude. Had she _ been 
honestly trained to gather all the evidence 
along the line of elementary science, history, 
belles-lettres and philosophy, before conclus- 
ions were formed, she would have instinc- 
tively examined the mental and moral calibre 
of our big-neck-tied do-nothing, before giving 
him the best gift of her life—her affection. 
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My brother’s creed and mine are differ- 
ent; we have even said hard things one 
about the other. Our families do not as- 
sociate. We have both sadly failed to 
gather honestly all the evidence. Our 
heated discussion upon politics sinks into 
absurd insignificance when history throws 
the strong light of a century upon it. All 
our neighborhood quarrels and differences, 
where would they be, if all the evidence 
was justly weighed! Young men are drift- 
ing from one employment to another, con- 
stantly deciding on fractional data, that 
they ‘‘don’t like this,’’ and ‘‘ don’t like 
that.’’ Teachers enter upon their profes- 
sion and conclude they do not like it long be- 
fore they know what they have condemned. 
Sad and injurious divisions occur in 
churches, in societies, in temperance 
organizations, when the leaders absolutely 
refuse to entertain more than a fraction of 
the necessary evidence. The Jew found it 
well nigh impossible to look upon Jesus as 
the Christ. Paul on the road to Damascus 
stopped and received the whole evidence, 
henceforth to espouse the cause of the 
Nazarene. 

If every teacher, every school, would 
carefully, honestly and prayerfully take up 
this work right along the line of the 
branches now pursued, examine faithfully 
every conclusion formed, train the pupils to 
gather more evidence, reform erroneous re 
sults, establish healthy habits, the results 
would be almost Utopian. Why did Bene- 
dict Arnold betray his country? Note the 
result of this question upon the class. Let 
more evidence be gathered, and ask it to 
morrow. Notice the difference in conclu 
sions. History is rich in opportunity here. 

What plants are found in the moist 
meadow? What plants on the hill? Why? 
Whence these pebbles? Geography being 
the study of cause and effect, is deep 
freighted with resources here. 

Let each of your pupils bring to class a 
twig off of the common dwarf black scrub 
oak (Quercus ilicifolia). Suppose your 
object is to teach that the black and red 
oaks are two years perfecting the acorn, 
the white and chestnut oaks one year. You 
propose drawing it all from the class step 
by step by skillful questioning, leading 
them into closer and closer observation. 
Several lessons may be necessary. The 
pupils will jump at their. conclusions at 
first sight. Closer inspection will add evi- 
dence; conclusions will change. The re- 
sults give material for written work. 
English, composition, penmanship, reading, 





are all taught at the same time. Interest is 
aroused and practical information im- 
parted, while the habit of gathering the 
whole evidence is increased. 

This work faithfully and intelligently 
followed will bequeath the Nation better 
men, better citizens, better fathers and 
mothers, better Christians. 


MUSIC AS A MORAL EDUCATOR. 


BY L. H. ADDISON. 


must be sound. Weclaim that music is 
one of the most powerful agents we have to- 
ward developing the moral side of mankind. 
Creation is interpreted to us by the five 
senses: the sense of sight to reveal it to the 
mind, touch, smell, taste to animal nature, 
hearing to the heart; and through this 
sense of hearing we receive this wonderful 
gift of God—music. Prof. Landon says, 
‘* Music is the dest gift of God decause it is 
the only art of heaven given to earth.’’ 
Many a poet speaks of it as the ‘‘ soul lan- 
aze.’’ Strabo declared that music was 


ge build up character the moral teaching 


the work of God—Piutarch calls it the uni- 
versal science. uintillian says that it is 
joined to the knowledge of divine things, 
and that it formed part of the education of 
vouth from the days of Chiron and Achilles. 
Fathers of the Church were of the same 
opinion ; from many of them comes the tes- 
timony that it is surely a soul language. 
These assertions show how high music was 
held in the estimation of the people of olden 
time, and proves that man believed that 
music had a great and peculiar influence on 
the heart and mind ; and on hearing sounds 
that touch the heart, are we not led to be- 
lieve more devoutly in the great heart be- 
yond the laws of sound and revealed to us 
through them? Did you ever think what 
perfect harmony exists in nature? ‘ All 
the universe full of emotions attuned to the 
heart of man;’’ as Rev. Munger calls it, the 
‘*very voice of God, which if it could utter 
all its notes at once, would give forth one 
grand eternal harmony.’’ Strike any solid 
substance, and what will you have? “A 
pitch,’’ certainly. We find in _ rustling 


leaves the perfect chromatic scale. The air 
is full of the eight notes of the diatonic 
scale, and also in the mind of man the same 
scientific law governing both. 

In an article on ‘* Music as a Revelation 
of God,’’ by Rev. Munger, we find these 
thoughts most beautifully expressed, and he 
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says (speaking of the harmony in nature), 
‘*that here we behold a manifestation of 
God that goes far beyond that of a skillful 
designer—forcing on us the thought that 
God is in the laws themselves, and this is 
the reason we can use them for His praise 
beyond all others revealed to us.’’ We 
hardly leave the scientific ground when we 
say music is an holy thing, ‘‘ seeking to 
save,’’ to destroy its opposite—not by de- 
struction, but by conversion; But you say, 
What has all this to do with music in the 
public school, in character building? I an- 
swer, everyihing. First, that the heart can 
be reached through the ear, and that music 
given us for soul culture is the best mora/ 
food and draws us to God. In building up 
character, there should be, aye must be cul- 
tivation of reverence; and here music excels, 
We remember, when a child hurrying to 
church that we might hear all the grand vol- 
untary, pealing out from the big pipe organ, 
and an attitude of devotion and piety was 
unconsciously taken, and the heart moved. 
Again obedience can be taught, in fact, is 
always taught in music; the very exactness 
in the laws of harmony makes obedience to 
them specially fine. If voice joins voice in 
full perfect harmony, we have a fine illus- 
tration of obedience and the joy-following 
it: the child learns ‘‘ to be led.’’ Music is 
the vehicle of sympathy ; sympathy begets 
love. Singing, rightly taught, 1s conducive 
to health ; it develops the child physically, 
quickens circulation. We have intellectual 
training for the mind, and now are begin- 
ning to have more and more industrial 
training for the hands, and we need musical 
training for the heart ; and the education of 
the people will not be complete without a@// 
three. Luther gave us the best reasons why 
music should be taught in public schools. 
He said ; ‘‘The youth must always be accus- 
tomed to this art, for it makes good and vir- 
tuous citizens.’’ Whatever goes toward pro- 
ducing good, true citizenship really is a ne- 
cessity, because only thus will we be sure of 
the security and stability of government. Pa- 
triotism is best taught through song, Let me 
ask why is it that in reform schools singing 
is made much of? It is because it is found 
to be a most potent agent in softening and 
controlling the inmates. It is proved to be 
invaluable in tempering asperities and rude- 
ness of disposition, and in the cultivation of 
a humane spirit. Some one says, ‘all this 
may be true, but we have no time for it ; our 
curriculum is already overcrowded.’’ Leave 
something else, less important, out then, if 
there zs no time, which we doubt. We have 





the testimony of one of our best teachers, 
that instead of a five minutes’ scold in the 
opening of school, she has found the time 
much more profitably spent (in singing), re- 
sults being better every way. ‘The same 
teacher said, when the school became rest- 
less, just one merry song quieted them as 
nothing else would. You say, but music is 
used to pave the way to vice. Yes, Satan 
always employs the very best agents to be 
found ; but the music demanded by a fine 
cultivated ear (such as our schools should 
teach), is never heard emanating from a gin 
mill or brothel ; and here is another forcible 
plea for music in the public school. Step by 
step the child’s musical taste can be devel- 
oped, till no delight, but rather disgust, will 
be felt for music administering to the sensual- 
ity. While it is true that good, pure music 
has a refining influence on the people, it is 
also true, we regret to admit, that the people 
often choose music that will not refine, and 
reject that which will. How can this chasm 
be bridged ? We answer, through the pub- 
lic school. Again, many poor children are 
entirely deprived of any musical culture, be- 
cause it is too expensive for their parents to 
give them separate instruction in this 
branch ; the wealthy should not monopolize 
this zatura/ and beautiful means of culture, 
but the elementary and rudimentary parts of 
music should be taught to rich and poor in 
our public schools, 

We find so much to be said on this sub- 
ject, that one thought but calls out another, 
and we find no stopping place. Some one 
has said, that pure music brings us nearer 
the millennium. Let us look at this thought 
and then we will close. 

The common remark that music takes us 
away from ourselves, is philosophically true: 
it is also true that Jew, Gentile, Catholic, 
politicians of every class, all will unite 
voices in singing ‘‘My Country ’tis of 
Thee.’’ Here we find as nowhere else, the 
‘‘law of unity’’ fulfilled, antagonism no 
longer to the point, differences forgotten ; 
here we find the law of mutuality, each 
blending with the other to perfect the unity. 
Much is being written on the subject of 
‘*«The Coming Brotherhood of Man ;’’ you 
may search in vain for any expression or 
type of this se/f forgottenness, already exist- 
ing, except in the higher fields of music, 
‘** The relation of voices to instruments and 
of instruments to each other, the variety in 
harmony, the obedience to law drawing its 
power from sympathetic feeling, the inspi- 
ration of a noble theme, the conspiring to- 
gether to enforce a mighty feeling which is 
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also a thought—we have thus an exact sym- 
bol of the destiny of humanity,’’ yes, a per- 
fect type of perfected human society. Yes, 
let us have music, the purest, best, in every 
public school in the land. 


FEVERISH HASTE. 


TOU will find, if you search it out, that 
\ we are helping build ‘‘ treasure cities”’ 
for Pharaoh, when our lives are ‘“ bitter’’ 
with every day’s ‘‘ brick and mortar;’’ it is 
by his taskmasters we are driven; and 
‘*bricks without straw’’ is the wearisome 
stint. The feverish haste and un-Christian 
worry; the perpetual effort to do what we 
cannot, to seem what we are not, to have 
what we may not—is it not like the old days 
of the bondage? ‘‘ The people sighed’”’ 
then—and they sigh now, yet the struggle 
keeps on. Be as rich as your neighbors, be 
dressed like your friends; go where they go, 
do what they do; hear all the preachers, 
sit on all the committees, serve on all the 
boards; trim all the dresses, decorate all 
that can (or can mot) be decorated. Any- 
thing to keep the blood up to fever heat. 

But, you say, these things are good, 
necessary, and useful. In moderation. But 
not for you, if they crowd your life, and 
overstrain your nerves; so doing them, you 
help neither your friends nor the world. 
Better three quiet minds on a committee 
than a dozen weary, hurried souls. Better 
the plainest bonnet, crowning a fresh, cheer- 
ful face, or the commonest dress, borne 
hither and thither with swift, elastic mo- 
tions, than all the triumph of needlework, 
trailed round on languid feet. . 

But, you insist again, such things are 
right ; some people’s work is other people’s 
piay. Do then whatever right things you 
can do thoroughly, peacefully, and with no 
undue crowding of hands or heart; the best 
things first. An extra sermon you are too 
weary to take in, even from the preacher of 
the world, will not profit you much; witness 
Eutychus. A missionary meeting that un- 
fits you for work at home is worse than 
useless. Or if you are one of those happy 
people who can be in twenty places at 
once, you will by-and-by pay for the 
distinction with overwrought nerves and 
broken strength. . How often we can 
guess the fatigue of our friends from their 
irritability ; and maybe hear (or use) the 
sorrowiul excuse, ‘* Forgive me; [ did not 
mean to speak so, but I am so tired!”’ 
Manifestly, there is here some great mistake. 





I do not believe it is the Lord’s pleasure that 
His people should live in a perpetual rush 
and hurry. The whole teaching of His 
word is against it. Leaf by leaf the forest 
clothes itself with verdure; with slightly 
quickened action sometimes, after unavoid- 
able delays, but never with any haste that 
mars its perfection. And from the time 
when the day-spring first ‘‘ knew its place,”’ 
a steady ‘‘more and more’’ has been the 
only rule of the morning. 


pe ee 
WHAT ARE ‘SAFE INVESTMENTS ?”’ 


LMOST every mail brings to us from 
A some one in city or country a request 
tor a list of safe investments. A clerk who 
has saved up something from his year’s sal- 
ary, or a widow who has inherited a little 
fund she wishes to lay by for'her children, 
or a thrifty mechanic whose earnings over- 
top the limit of deposit in his savings bank, 
each and all are desirous of placing the 
money where it will earn ‘‘ a good interest”’ 
and at the same time be ‘‘ perfectly secure.’’ 
Unemployed capital has now become so 
abundant in this country that the two con- 
ditions we have quoted are utterly incom- 
patible. There is no first-class security 
obtainable that will pay full legal interest 
on the par of the capital. Upon improved 
property in this city money is easily obtained 
at 5 per cent., and many such loans are made 
at 4 per cent. No undoubted bonds are 
offered at a price that will pay much better 
than 4 per cent., and a municipal loan for 
either this city or Brooklyn at 21% per cent. 
would be eagerly taken at par, if not ata 
premium. 

We are frequently asked concerning in- 
vestments that offer a much higher rate of 
usance, and are often requested to give our 
opinion of the value of an interest in schemes 
that promise far more than the legal rate in 
return for the capital desired. Not all of 
the projects thus seeking for the money 
needed to set them afloat are fraudulent in 
their character. Some of them are well 
designed, and lack only the necessary means 
to place them on their feet and to give them 
a chance of success. But our. readers may 
reckon the risk by the amount of return 
promised. A fair estimate is to add to the 
chance of failure by every 1 percent. which 
is offered above the average market rate at 
which money can be obtained. Thus 4 per 
cent. will obtain a bond with a reasonable 
security. At 5 per cent. the risk of loss is 
doubled ; at 6 per cent. the risk is trebled ; 
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at 7 per cent. it is quadrupled, =e so on 
to higher figures. 

But we had in view when we wrote the 
heading to this article an investment of a 
wholly different character. In material 
things the ‘‘perfect security’’ is wholly 
wanting. There is no possible way of 
placing capital at interest beyond the risk 
of loss. Riches in hand are winged pets 
that elude the most tenacious grasp, and 
trusts are too often betrayed to inspire un- 
limited confidence. Safe deposits are mis- 
nomers, and treasure houses are robbed in 
spite of all human vigilance. The risk is 
relative, but absolute safety for earthly pos- 
sessions is altogether unknown. The earth- 
quake, the cyclone, the cloud-burst, the 
land-slide, the fly, the caterpillar, the frost, 
the drouth, the tempests of fire or water, 
all combine with the treachery of man to 
render every form of the ‘‘ goods laid up 
for many years’’ a vain reliance for human 
hopes. Man’s hold of his accumulated 
wealth in any guise is by a tenure too frail 
to invite his trust. 

Over against all this doubt and uncer- 
tainty both reason and revelation place an 
acquisition that is nevermore in peril. No 
one can rob a man of what he is; and unless 
he becomes a traitor to himself, his fortune 
thus invested is beyond all chance of loss. 
It is pitiable to see so many, especially of 
the young, spending all the energy of their 
being in seeking to heap up the goods that 
can never be safely hoarded, and neglecting 
the enrichment of themselves in treasures 
that abide forever. Fair women make the 
same sad mistake in coveting the possession 
of costly gems which no jewel-case can hide 
from thievish hands, and of elegant attire 
that invites the moth, when the priceless 
ornaments of a gracious temper and a meek 
and quiet spirit are far lovelier to behold, 
and are not subject to rapine and the influ- 
ence of decay. 

This form of accumulated treasure has 
several priceless advantages. The struggle 
for self-enrichment through unselfish service, 
in the first place, is always certain of suc- 
cess. The venture after the external wealth 
so eagerly coveted in our day is one in 
which the failures are counted by battalions, 
while only here and there is there a solitary 
seeker who attains the object of his search. 
But the hunger and thirst after a truer, 
nobler, inner life is one that has the promise 
of a sure reward. Every gain is not only 


an added gem, but by a peculiar law it gives 
an increasing lustre to all that was garnered 
Every evil habit conquered, every 


before. 





unholy passion subdued, gives a higher use 
to the store of knowledge laid up in the 
chambers of memory. No vast and varied 
learning is necessary to the acquisition of 
these hidden riches. An unselfish life, an 
earnest purpose to be of some use in the 
world, a strong desire put out in practical 
effort to be of service to others rather than 
to be ministered unto, are feeders of a 
wealth that will soon outweigh the hoard of 
Croesus. It is the old paradox no one can 
understand except in his own experience. 
He that seeks to save shall lose; he that 
loses shall save and have abundance. ‘They 
that go after wool come home shorn; they 
that would strip themselves to clothe others 
array themselves in an attire beyond the 
reach of moth and rust. 

The self-enrichment thus secured is an 
ever present, unfailing possession. ‘The 
man who depends on his tailor to make him 
fine, takes off his beauty with each garment 
he lays aside, and may be stripped and 
robbed ina moment. But he whose treas- 
ure is a consecrated life has a constant en- 
joyment of his good things. It is a great 
mistake to suppose that a life of self-denial 
is one of pain and penance. There is no 
satisfaction in all the world that equals the 
outflow of a heart in which there is no self- 
seeking. And it makes little real difference 
whether this unselfish nature is buttoned 
under coarse serge or the finest of broad- 
cloth. 

What a striking contrast there is between 
the millionaire, whose riches are external, 
and the man whose wealth is in himself! 
The one is ever anxious and watchful, and 
may be left penniless in a moment. ‘The 
other is secure in his possessions. The one 
may be a poor, wretched creature—he is 
here and his treasure is there, and the two 
are forever separate. He cannot hug his 
hoard so closely as to make it a part of him 
self The other and his ‘belongings are 
identical. Strip the one of his accumulated 
hoard, and shut him up in a prison, he isa 
miserable pauper. But the other carries his 
wealth with him; if he is rich outside of the 
jail, he is equally wealthy within. And 
when the final hour of the earthly life draws 
to its close, the contrast is still more startling 
and vivid. The one, even if he has carried 
the treasure on which his heart was set intact 
up to that limit of time, must loosen his 
hold at the last, and go all stripped and 
bare across the dividing line. The other, 
with a smile of peace on his lips, folds his 
arms across the heart his life of self-sacrifice 
has so enriched, and awakes*with an un- 
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diminished store on the other side. He 
made a safe investment of his life-work, 
and will enjoy it through the ages to come. 
NV. Y. Journal of Commerce. 


ae 
PHYSICAL CULTURE IN SCHOOLS. 
BY OLIVER EDWARD JANNEY, M. D. 


HE idea that a student must be pale, 

hollow-chested and generally debili- 
tated, is rapidly passing away, and such are 
seldom seen in the schools whose brighest 
and best mentally are the robust, deep- 
breathing, and strong-muscled young per- 
sons who are as active and enthusiastic over 
foot-ball and tennis outside the walls of the 
school bailding as they are earnest and suc- 
cessful in their mental contests within its 
precincts. The truth that to support sus- 
tained mental effort it is absolutely necessary 
for the body to be strong is now an axiom, 
accepted by constantly increasing numbers 
of people. 

How this essential and wished-for physical 
strength is to be obtained is, however, a 
subject not so easily decided. It is evidently 
necessary that there shall be regular and 
systematic exercise, and in schools this can 
be obtained only by means of a well- 
equipped gymnasium, under the care of a 
competent instructor. Various out-of-door 
sports have their advocates, and the claim 
has been made that the English youth owe 
their fine physique to the general playing of 
cricket among them ; but an objection to all 
such exercises is that they must be aban- 
doned in rainy and wintry weather. To 
supply regular and systematic exercise, ex- 
tending throughout the year, a gymnasium 
is necessary. It is not intended by this to 
imply that the gymnasium should supplant 
out-of-door games, but that it should sup- 
plement them. Physical culture in the 
gymnasium is modern; the aim formerly 
was to make gymnasts, while now the object 
is to make the body symmetrically strong, 
with every part properly developed, and all 
parts equally balanced in relation to others, 
with every organ working normally. 

The value of such a course of physical 
culture to the student is beyond expression. 
Not only does it perfect and strengthen the 
body and fit it to bear the strains put upon 
it in after life, but the immediate results are 
to brighten the intellect and enable the 
mind to perform an immense amount of 
work without breaking down. Observation 
among students of Johns Hopkins University 
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and other schools which prescribe a course 
of physical culture, leads to the belief that 
any amount of mental work may be done 
without risk to health, if in connection with 
regular meals, full sleep, and some exercise in 
the fresh air, an hour be spent in the gym- 
nasium from three to six times a week. Up 
to a recent period ‘‘ breaking down’’ was 
very common in schools, and their gradu- 
ates were too often physical wrecks, feel- 
ing the effects of the strain ever afterwards, 
while under the present methods of syste- 
matic exercise, the physical condition of the 
student is usually much improved by his 
course of study, and he enters upon the 
duties of life full of hope and energy. 

As suggested recently by President 
Adams, of Cornell, the gymnasium exercise, 
coming as it usually does in the afternoon, 
when school duties for the day are over, 
takes the scholar just at the time when the 
rebound from class-room repression naturally 
leads to what might be termed muscular ex- 
pression. This usually takes form either in 
exercise or mischief, and just here the gym- 
nasium offers a method of utilizing this 
energy to good purpose. After an hour 
spent on the bars and rings the equilibrium 
of the body will have been restored, and the 
student ready for the next legitimate duties. 
Sleep at night will be sound, and in the 


ti 


morning the brain will be better prepared 
for study. 

One advantage of a gymnasium course, 
especially to girls, is that it enforces a 
proper style of dress. A teacher of physical 
culture of the present day insists that girls 
who exercise shall wear clothing that allows 
freedom of movement, while it does not 
constrict the body at any point. This isa 
matter of great importance, for, while it 
allows the body to become strengthened in 
every weak part, it teaches girls the princi- 
ples and advantages of hygienic dress, and 
shows them the folly of depending on any 
article of clothing for support. 

A very important part of the education 
of every boy and girl should be a knowl- 
edge of the art of swimming. ‘Two large 
schools recently erected in Baltimore have 
complete gymnasiums, and connected with 
each is a swimming pool or basin supplied 
with water which may be filtered and 
heated. This feature is now considered 
necessary in a well-equipped gymnasium, as 
it greatly increases the interest of the 
students, and affords them an oppor*uuity 





for a form of exercise which is pleasa: * and 
healthful, and is in itself valuable as a means 
| of muscular development. 
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To attain a proper degree of usefulness it 
seems best to make the gymnastic course in 
schools and colleges obligatory, and the 
student subject to examinations at stated 
times, as in other courses of study ; and the 
instructor in physical culture should hold a 
rank equal to that held by other teachers 
who devote an equal amount of time and 
talent to their work. 

In the interest of the next and succeeding 
generations, the hope may be expresssd that 
in every important institution of learning 
under the care of Friends, a well-appointed 
gymnasium may be erected and conducted 
in accordance with the most enlightened 
methods of physical culture. 

Friends Intelligencer and Journal. 
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SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS FOR THE 
TEACHER FROM DR. HIGBEE. 





ADDRESS BEFORE AN INSTITUTE. 





LL acknowledge the necessity of educat- 

ing the young; but this necessity may 
be grounded upon merely relative ends, and 
thus great injury may be done at the very 
start. The necessity fur education is found 
in the nature of the child. There are in- 
volved in his person, great possibilities ; 
and forces also of vast significance from be- 
hind his individual will are entering into 
the web and woof of his being, which are 
to be taken up and finally made to be ele- 
ments of his character. These possibilities 
are to be actualized and, so far as lies in our 
power, the possibilities of evil must be re- 
pressed, and those of the good be encour- 
aged. Education must be based upon the 
need of a fully-developed personality. The 
furniture of the life already at hand, or the 
talents already given, must not be hidden 
in a napkin or buried in the earth. 

The danger now is, that, in the pressure 
upon our attention of the thousand interests 
of our social order, calling for instruction 
in the arts and sciences, now almost in- 
numerable, we may so dissipate our ele- 
mentary training as to make the minds of 
the children fragmentary—forgetting the 
solemn interest of a fully-developed person- 
ality, without which no one is prepared to 
accomplish the mission of life. 

Teaching is often spoken of as a moulding 
process, and so it is. But mind is not 


moulded like clay or iron, externally. The 
mou} !ing power must come from within. 
The child is not a thing, but a personality 
—a thought of Jehovah—with possibilities 
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which baffle all finite measurement. You 
cannot treat the child as a thing—for the 
plastic elements which are to form his char- 
acter are to operate from within his own 
being, and the teacher must come to appre- 
hend at the very outset of his or her work 
what that being involves. From behind the 
child’s individual life, yet entering therein 
with conditioning powers, are the broad 
forces of race, and nationality, and sex, and 
family life. These form elements of study 
and serious thought upon the part of the 
teacher, for they reach beyond the body 
into the interior psychic structure of the 
child, and constitute a vast natural force 
which the child has to take up and carry 
upward from their base in the natural into 
ethical freedom, into the spiritual structure 
of character. 

What organic differences, for example, 
confront us in sex, challenging us to pay re- 
gard thereto! The two sexes cannot be 
treated alike, and it was never intended they 
should be. The differences show themselves 
atonce. The boy, under the power ofa deter- 
mining phantasy, begins to ride his stick 
for a horse, while the girl dresses her doll ; 
and as they grow older, although brother 
and sister, they remove farther from each 
other in temperament and forms of feeling 
and thought. 

Passing from what thus enters into the in- 
dividual life from behind all self-conscious 
activity, let us look at the being of the child 
as made up of body and soul. The body 
becomes important as the investiture of the 
soul, as the earthly image which it bears, as 
the ultimate in which it meets the surround- 
ing physical world. Every teacher should 
have sufficient information in reference to 
bodily life, to guide the young in dietetics 
and gymnastics, and in all that pertains to 
the prophylactic side of medical knowledge ; 
and beyond this there are peculiar temper- 
aments that inhere in the bodily structure 
which must be understood. 

If all this and much more is true relating 
to the body, how much greater must be the 
need of knowing the powers of the soul! 
There are temperaments, so to speak, there 
also. You may find a pupil in whom the 
will-side preponderates, with the imminent 
danger of stubborn wilfulness, calling for 
you to open the way for it to organize itself 
into a great administrative power for good. 
Again, you may have one in whom the in- 
tellect-side preponderates, reaching out into 
the pride of rationalism, needing your most 
careful restraints and encouragements. 
Here again is one in whom the emotional in 
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the form of imagination has the ascendency, 
in imminent danger of falling into mere 
sentimentalism, calling for you to open the 
way for it to reach out into the realm of the 
beautiful in the way of esthetic culture. 
These inner soul tendencies, these beginning 
impulses of the soul, under the power of in- 
fluences which flow down from the world of 
ideas, require your steady and most careful 
attention. You can not master the know- 
ledge required here by examination of 
specific or technical journals. What is re- 
quired is the broad, full, liberal culture of 
your own personality. 

What are commonly called facu/tes of the 
mind, we prefer to call recipient forms. The 
will never creates the good, but only opens 
the way for the good to have place in our 
personal life. The intellect does not make 
the /rue, but opens the way for it to authen- 
ticate itself. Such also is the situation 
between the smagination and the beautiful; 
and hence, in the culture of these so-called 
faculties, that for which they are creatively 
given must be the end toward which they 
should be directed; and this is no relative 
end, as is at once apparent when we recog- 
nize that the Good and the True and the 
Beautiful have their source in God, and flow 
down from him to apprehend and be appre- 
hended, that we may live to a purpose in- 
finitely elevating. 

Now it is impossible for the mind to 
evolve itself, except in the presence of an 
already awakened intelligence. Without 
this, though surrounded by all the facts of 
the universe, there can be no culture, no 
movement, much beyond that of the lower 
nature. Teaching, therefore, is not a sci- 
ence, nor an art—i? is a virtue, an ethical 
movement, a relation of mind to mind, of 
will to will, of soul to soul. There may be, 
and is, a science of i/, but 7# ttse/f is not a 
science. From this we can see the absolute 
need of our own fersona/ culture as teachers. 

For example, Grammar is an abstract 
science; but to teach it you must refer back 
to its concrete base in language. Your 
preparation must pass beyond the technical 
analysis of grammar text-books. You must, 
so far as possible, master your mother- 
tongue, by reading the literature in which it 
is speaking and hath spoken. Chaucer, 
Shakespeare, Johnson, Marlow, Webster, 
etc., etc., should be read until you know 
English. Of course, the children must use 
the scaffolding while they need it; but you 
should have removed it long ago, to gaze 
directly upon the fair proportions and glory 
of the structure itself. How often do we 





have classes in literature, each member of 
which can give us dates of birth and death, 
and headings and titles, etc., etc.—a fine 
test of memory indeed, but only the skele- 
ton, with no flesh and no blood coursing 
through arteries and veins! Such will tell 
you all about Chaucer, so far as regards his 
space-and-time habitat, who have read a 
few lines only of his writings, and call this 
‘*literature.’’ So also with other depart- 
ments of study. The mind of the teacher 
may dwell so long upon methods of teach- 
ing, very important in themselves, as to 
forget the truth that the real method of a 
science is in the science itself, if grasped in 
the mind. 

In regard to the multiplicity of studies de- 
manded by the age, allow a passing remark. 
We are constantly asked whether this and 
that and the other ought not to be intro- 
duced into the schools ; and some may have 
already commenced to introduce, and may 
keep on introducing, until we have, as the 
inevitable result, a piebald hodge-podge of 
an elementary course for our schools. Let 
us introduce all these if we can in the tleach- 
ers, or in other words, let the effort be to 
secure such a teacher as will be prepared to 
point the pupils, as occasion may demand, 
to interesting and useful lines of study in his 
daily intercourse with them. 

You teachers are held to stand, each one, 
in loco parentis. Of course, you can only 
approximate such relation. But it is well 
that you consider the average family life, as 
this is found in our Commowealth, and see 
what elements of culture are involved therein, 
that the contrast between the school and 
school-room, and the home-life of the pupils 
may not be so great as to render an approx- 
imation even impossible. If the pupil on 
the way to school has soiled his face, disar- 
ranged his garments, or is wet and covered 
with mud, as is often the case with frolic- 
some youth, take care of him as a loving 
parent would, or ought. Consider his man- 
ners and habits, his needs of moral and re- 
ligious culture. You cannot introduce the 
various confessions of our churches. If you 
could, it would not be wise for you to do so. 
But, remembering the parents’ solicitude, 
you can point the soul of your pupil heaven- 
ward, you can remind him of the bond be- 
tween his spirit and the Eternal Spirit. A 
religious atmosphere can be made to fill your 
school-room, and a reverent religious life, so 
important and necessary, can by your pres- 
ence and character be made to pervade your 
whole work. 

But it may be said, ‘‘All this is idle talk. 
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Children can with difficulty grasp the 
known, how then shall they think of the 
unknown?’’ No greater mistake can be 
made than this. ‘‘ Heaven lies about us in 
our infancy.’’ Our children are nearer God 
than we are. The artfulness of later years 
has not reached them: the maxims of a cold 
and half-godless world have not yet driven 
them to faithlessness. They look up into 
our faces with the confidence of innocence, 
and with a reverence akin to piety. The im- 
mortal lines of the poet recur to my mind, 


‘* Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home.”’ 


And though our older lives have drifted 
farther from that shore where we felt the 
boundless love of the Divine, yet— 





«6 in a season of calm weather, 
Though inland far we be, 
Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither, 
Can in a moment travel thither, 
And see the children sport upon the shore, 
And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore.”’ 


Think of these things, fellow-teacher, and 
all other good things will be attended to in 
their proper order. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF THE TEACHER. 


In a previous article we have spoken of 
the responsibility of the teacher in relation 
to the parents or guardians whose children 
are entrusted to them. A sense of this 
responsibility, we said, will lead the teacher 
affectionately to enter into the home-life of 
his district, acquaint himself with the fami- 
lies whose children come under his care, and 
form such intimate relations therewith as to 
share with them in their anxieties, and hopes, 
and purposes in reference to their children. 

Now, secondly, there is a kindred respon- 
sibility which the teacher owes to the chil- 
dren themselves. These children are not 
like so many blank tables upon which may 
be impressed whatsoever the teacher, in his 
caprice, deems fit: nor are they subjects 
upon whom he may, at the outset, begin to 
try the various experiments to which the 
ever-varying methods of the age direct his 
attention. They are living souls—ferson- 
alities—in which are lodged the results of 
vast antecedent forces, physical and spirit- 
ual, and the possibilities also of a vast future 
development in which all the given resources 
or furniture of existence at hand must enter 
into the structure of character, whether this 
be good or bad. 
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Neither time nor space allows us to men- 
tion in detail the general forces, physical 
and metaphysical, which enter into each 
one’s individual existence from behind his 
own conscious and voluntary activity, and 
which constitute a large deposit—vremanents, 
we may say—whose full significance is, no 
doubt, beyond our apprehension. God 
only understandeth our thought thus afar 
off. Race, nationality, sex, family life, all 
enter into the complex unity of each personal 
existence. Not that the individual is him- 
self responsible for the possession thus made 
his; but he is responsible for the way in 
which he moulds it into character. His 
will, and intellect, and phantasy, do not 
start into activity as wholly dependent 
upon what comes in from without through 
bodily organs which open the way for such 
ingress. Rather into these bodily organs a 
life, deeper than that of flesh alone, enters 
from within, with developing capacity to 
meet and grasp that which is at hand from 
without, and give to the whole a character- 
ized organization which in the ethical 
sphere will bring out the good or the evil; 
in the intellectual sphere, the true or the 
false; and in the sphere of the phantasy, 
the beautiful or the deformed. 

There is a spiritual heritage also—out- 
flows from the Divine, which enter into each 
one’s personal being. Indeed, the good, 
the true, and the beautiful, fer se, are not 
creations of ours; nor are they simply no- 
tions formed by us in the way of generaliza- 
tion. They reach in upon us from an infinite 
world ; and we both feel and know that we 
are but media through which they authen- 
ticate themselves as from above. How im- 
portant is it, therefore, that the teacher 
take into serious account the child himself, 
—the living soul before him, as something 
vastly more than a fadula rasa, or an iso- 
lated thing, unrelated to the past, unen- 
grafted in the life of antecedent forces of 
race and national and family culture. 

The children come before the teacher 
also with varying physical and psycholo- 
gical temperaments, which have a condition- 
ing significance in reference to their whole 
subsequent culture. -These cannot be over- 
looked. We will not take space now to at- 
tempt a general classification of these. We 
wish simply to enforce the recognition of 
them upon the part of the teacher, that he 
may feel more deeply that he has to deal 
with life, and not simply with books, He 
owes it tothe relation in which he finds 
himself, to make earnest account of all this; 





lest he fail to have any proper ethical end 
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in view, and in place of aiding in the un- 
folding and direction of the life before him 
heavenward—a truly solemn mission—go 
plodding onward through his daily task- 
work and ever-changing machinery to gain 
merely technical and outward results, which 
perish in the using. 


THE ROAD TO LEARNING. 


There is ‘‘no royal road to learning,’’ 
says an old school maxim; and the maxim, 
as commonly interpreted, means far more 
than it expresses. It means not merely that 
the road to learning is the same for king and 
subject, but that it is, like the way of the 
transgressor, hard. It is rough and thorny; 
there are birches by the wayside; there are 
vales of tears to pass, and sloughs in which 
to wallow, and rugged steeps to climb. 
There are few attractions along its course, 
no allurements in front; only force behind, 
urging the weary and heart-sick traveler on 
and on upthe mount of knowledge. Ask 
the average school-boy in the average gram- 
mar-school, if this is not a good description 
of the road to learning, as he has found it in 
his experience, and if he is candid and is 
free from restraint he will answer, ‘‘ Yes.”’ 
He is never happier than when he has es- 
caped from it into some by-path, where he 
can roam at will out of the horrid shades of 
‘*jography’’ and ‘‘rithmetic’’ and gram- 
mar, and out of the ‘‘master’s’’ sight. He 
hates study. Whatever ‘pleasure he has 
found at school. has been found in the play- 
ground, and not among the books and 
benches. 

This is the school-boy’s road. But is it 
the only road? Is it even the common 
road? Let us consult our own extra-school 
experience for an answer. How much of 
our knowledge was derived from text-books 
by that painful process known to the school- 
boy as ‘‘study?’’ Let us see. 

First comes the knowledge of our own 
language—a knowledge, the small begin- 
nings of which are beyond the reach of mem- 
ory. How have we gathered it? Not from 
text-books; in the common phrase, we have 
‘*picked it up.’’ That is, we have acquired 
it through observation, voluntarily, by our 
own wits, unaided by any task-master. From 
the day we first began to lisp, we have been 
pursuing this pathway to learning, with eyes 
and ears open for the reception of useful 
facts, and brain ever performing its digestive 
functions, and yet we have not been con- 
scious of a moment’s weariness. To be sure, 
at one point on our way we encountered 
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Lindley Murray; but that was so long ago 
that the unpleasant vision has faded almost 
out of mind. Then we have a fair knowl- 
edge of geography; but, beyond the bare 
outlines, very little of it was obtained from 
Mitchell or Cornell. It is true we went 
through the regulation school course; but 
ot the hundreds and thousands of names of 
rivers, towns and mountains, which we spent 
hours in memorizing as ‘‘lessons,’’ only 
now and then one of exceptional importance 
has been retained. The rest have passed 
irrevocably out of mind. The great bulk of 
our present geographical knowledge has 
been derived from travel, from conversation, 
from miscellaneous reading; and the facts 
of which it consists have been remembered 
because they interested us, and therefore so 
impressed themselves on the memory that 
they could not be forgotten. 

So it was with our knowledge of history, 
of national manners and peculiarities, of the 
sciences ; the acquirement of all this knowl- 
edge has been a pleasure and not a pain. 
We may have consulted text- books, but not 
until a desire to learn has been awakened 
and study has become for us play, not work. 

Now, why should the school-boy’s road 
be hard and unattractive, while the grand 
highway to knowledge is easy and delight- 
ful? Is it not, after all, possible that we are 
forcing him along an artificial road, an un- 
natural course, badly devised by bungling, 
although well-meaning constructors? ~Do 
we not impose upon him unnecessary labor 
in requiring him to memorize facts, which, 
facts though they are, are valueless to him 
because forgotten as soon as the lesson has 
been said? No child, unless he is a com- 
plete idiot, is devoid of memory, and there- 
fore too dull to learn. But not even the 
brightest child will long retain in memory a 
fact in which he takes no interest—which is 
memorized merely as a task. Why, then, 
waste time and labor and patience in beat- 
ing into the child’s brain repulsive knowl- 
edge which is certain to be rejected ? 

Let us attempt rather to teach him so far 
only as his interest can be carried. Whether 
the subject be geography or history or gram- 
mar, make it attractive and he will learn of 
his own free will. Herein lies the secret of 
successful teaching. In short, to return to 
our figurative speech, let us take the child 
along the road which we are ourselves trav- 
eling; act toward him as a friend and 
guide, not as a driver; point ott to him the 
objects of interest along the route—innum- 
erable things which, left to himself, he 
would overlook or which he can see only 
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while we hold him up; keep his curiosity 
aroused, and he, not we, will be questioner. 

Thus we shall pass along the road to- 
gether, teacher and pupil, chatting pleas- 
antly, and despite the old maxim we shall 
find it a ‘‘ royal road.’’ 


STUDY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 


The study of English Literature, which 
confines itself to a list of authors, giving 
data of birth and death and list of published 
writings, together with ad “ibitum extracts 
from the same, with straggling comments, 
may be of service in the way of cultivating 
the memory, and gaining points which will 
be of use in subsequent investigations. No 
proper knowledge of English literature, 
however, can be gained in this way. 

Of course, it is important to know when 
an author lived, for literature cannot sepa- 
rate itself from the life and history of a 
people. It is itself a vital exponent of the 
national life, and must be studied histori- 
cally. The age of Chaucer and Wycliffe 
must be familiar to him who would attempt 
to gain any adequate grasp of the literary 
career of these men. But admitting that 
the historical data are well understood, only 
then are we in readiness to take hold of the 
writings, which carry into the field of 
thought and art the spirit of the age itself. 

A few lines from Chaucer are not sufficient 
here. The preface to the ‘‘ Canterbury 
Tales,’’ and the tales themselves, should be 
studied, until the student has some intelli- 
gent grasp of Chaucer’s characteristics— 
his method of thought and art. This is 
specially necessary, when we have an epoch 
and an author so fundamentally significant 
to the whole study of the English tongue 
and literature. Indeed, each age which 
constitutes an epoch in the national life will 
assert itself in the realm of thought and art 
—will find expression for itself in the litera- 
ture thereof. And such epochs demand a 
fuller and more careful survey than the in- 
tervening periods. For purposes of ordinary 
study, it will not be necessary to extend the 
survey to fragmentary literary efforts, which 
are not in themselves significant in charac- 
terizing an age or period. 

After an earnest examination of Chaucer 
and Wycliffe, in which the student has 
gained some grasp of the language and lit- 
erary characteristics of the great exponents 
of the opening literary life of England in 
the vernacular tongue, the great epoch of 
the Reformation, toward which as beaconing 
stars both Chaucer and Wycliffe led the way, 
can next be taken up, and Spenser and the 
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dramatic glory of Queen Elizabeth’s reign 
come under careful survey ; not, however, 
in the way of mere straggling fragments. 
The fading glory of the old chivalric period, 
with its tourneys and feudal splendors, must 
be seen revived in inner spiritual forms in 
the Faery Queen of Spenser; and the new 
awakening of life through the discovery of 
a distant and romantic world, together with 
the fervor of new religious convictions in 
reference to the meaning of our earthly life, 
must be found interweaving themselves 
throughout the magic structure of his verse. 

To this great epoch, in which the will and 
intellect of the English national life was 
never before so aroused, asserting itself not 
only in acts but in forms of literature no less 
significant and grand, the student must be 
directed with great care; and a whole year 
of most critical study will hardly be sufficient 
to secure an inspiring glance of its glory. 

In fine, what we plead for in this brief 
article, is such a study of English Literature 
as shall do away with all fragmentary mem- 
orizing of external data, and address itself 
to the literature itself; and that time shall 
be given to the work, at least as much time 
as is given to gain the elements of mathe- 
matics or of science. It will be of service 
in studies purely historical and linguistic, 
and will awaken a reverence for the classic 
strength of our mother tongue, more needed 
in this fast age than ever before. 


THE SEEING EYE. 

The book of Nature is open to all. It 
abounds with lessons suited to every re- 
cipient power of the human soul—lessons 
of love and wisdom, ever widening before 
the vision of him who “ hath eyes to see.’’ 
How many of us, however, use it as little 
children do their picture-books, rapidly 
turning the pages, and, when the novelty 
of what reaches the eye is gone, casting it 
aside as too common for further regard ! 

The air we breathe, the light which sur- 
rounds us, the sounds we hear, the myriad 
forms of things, coming and going in per- 
petual change, are all every-day matters, 
recognized for the moment and nothing 
more, unless, forsooth, some pressing ma- 
terial want or business makes necessary a 
more careful and constant study. A stone- 
mason may distinguish between slate and 
limestone ; a carpenter, between pine and 
oak: aditcher, between sand and blue clay; 
a farmer, between garlic and wheat; but 
even here the difference is a matter of mere 
surface recognition, depending more upon 
that which vanishes than upon that which 
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remains. In other words, the reason of the 
world, the laws which uphold and unify the 
manifold and vanishing phenomena, not 
being grasped or even thought of, the forms 
of things only pass before the vision as so 
many strange and in fact unsolved hiero- 
glyphics. 

The boy, or man even, may stand and 
gaze with wonder at a train of cars rushing 
past him with its thunderous roar, who never 
for a moment has realized how the whole 
earth on which he treads is spinning on its 
axis, and whirling around the sun, and, with 
it, rushing toward other suns, whither as yet 
unknown, with a velocity which baffles con- 
ception even. He sees it not, for his eye 
sweeps not to the horizon of rising and set- 
ting suns. He hears it not, for its music is 
for other ears. How can we arouse him to 
a thought of it, that he may not go through 
life both blind and deaf? 

Again, the boy, or man even, may visit 
some great factory, and amid the incessant 
rattle of wheels and shuttles, gaze astonished 
to see the polished and variegated fabric 
unwind itself from a hundred looms, figure 
matching figure, and color blending with 
color, as though the machinery itself were 
instinct with hfe and reason ; and yet, the 
same boy or man may never have realized 
how out of the dark earth, hour by hour, 
the mosses and ferns and grasses and shrubs 
and trees are woven, figure matching figure, 
and color blending with color, in variety 
infinite and in glory unutterable. He sees 
it not, although he 


Treads on it daily with his clouted shoon. 


He hears it not, for there is neither rattle 
of wheels nor whirring of spindles. He 
heeds it not, save as it may minister to his 
fleshly needs. How can we arouse him to a 
thought of it? How can we wnsense his 
senses, that he may penetrate beyond the 
merely vanishing pictures of things ? 

In the olden time, when the eye was un- 
aided by telescope or microscope, and when 
the physical sciences w ‘re almost unknown, 
seers did live who felt that beneath the sur- 
face of things there are invisible powers, 
gnomes within the earth and fairies in mossy 
banks, nymphs and fawns and satyrs in the 
woods, Oberon and Titania and their nim- 
ble troop. Then Prospero had neither 
buried his broken staff, nor drowned his 
book. But now the imagination is out- 
rivalled by the very facts themselves. No 
flower or flower-feeding bee fails to reveal a 
mystery awakening wonder and inspiring 
investigation. No beam of light or drop 
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of water fails to challenge our thought, and 
yield us its thousand lessons. Step by step, 
whichever side we take, we are led into 
realms unknown, whose outlines of glory 
we only see as from afar, glowing through 
clouds. 

How shall we arouse our youth to the 
thought of this? How give them the first 
moving impulse, the first wondering glance, 
the first thrill of investigating love? I speak 
not now of technical science itself, but of 
the capacity for inquiry, that unsensing of 
the senses, which shall fill both eye and ear 
with the attention of intelligence, which 
shall cast off the wearying burden of mere 
pictures, and bring in upon the soul the 
awakening consciousness that the universe 
is filled with a wisdom and love which are 
divine. 


QUICK WORK. 


NE of the most complicated and inter- 
( esting feats of railroading which engi- 
neers have to perform has just been accom- 
plished at the Broad Street Station, but so 
quietly and quickly was the work done that 
hardly one in one hundred thousand peo- 
ple who are constantly passing in and out of 
the station knew anything about it. This 
was no less an undertaking than the throw- 
ing out of use of every track, switch, lock, 
and signal in all the eight tracks, and the 
putting into service of a complete new in- 
terlocking machine, adding thereto and to 
the station four additional tracks, making 
twelve in all. This work wasdone between 
midnight of Saturday and two o’clock on 
Sunday afternoon by a force of fwenty men 
under the direction of the Chief Engineer’s 
Department of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company—Chief Engineer Brown and his 
assistant, Joseph T, Richards. 

The new system takes the place of that 
included in the eight tracks in the station, 
and from thence west through the tower, at 
Seventeenth street, and governs all the trains 
until they get to the main track west of the 
tower leading to the Schuylkill. In the 
tower are 56 levers, and by operating these 
every switch in the entire complicated sys- 
tem of tracks is turned and locked, and sig- 
nals given for the movement of the trains 
over these switches. The machine by 
which this is accomplished is.a very com- 
plicated piece of mechanism, and by its use 
it is impossible for two trains to come in col- 





lision, one or the other being turned off toa 
| side track, or for wrong signals to be given. 
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No switches whatever are turned on the 
ground by the old system of switchmen. 

The magnitude of the work of tearing out 
the old interlocking machine and putting 
the new one into place, as well as the work 
performed by the apparatus itself, can be 
better understood when the fact is stated 
that in every 24 hours there were 1734 
movements of trains, including trains, 
engines, etc., drilling. This is an average 
of over 72 movements an hour, and the 
largest number in any one hour in the 24, 
which has been recorded, is 134. These 
figures were taken from the operations of the 
old machine, with eight tracks, and are be- 
lieved to be equalled nowhere in the world. 
At the Grand Central Station, in New York, 
where there are no less than 21 tracks, the 
number of movements per day by the inter- 
locking machine was 2363, only 629 more 
than the record at the Broad Street Station 
with but eight tracks. 

By the introduction of this new inter- 
locking, with the four additional tracks, in- 
creased facilities for the movement of trains 
are acquired, and the need of any material 
alterations of the station is for the present 
removed. 
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A FENCE IN BLOOM. 


HOW GROUNDS AT LITTLE COST MAY BE EN- 
CLOSED WITH VERDURE. 


NE of the ‘‘sweetest’’ fences that can 

be found in any part of the country is 
used in one of the northern wards of New 
York city, and is becoming a great favorite 
wherever it is introduced. For a garden 
and dooryard fence it has good points which 
make it desirable where no other form of 
fence would be even tolerable. The foun- 
dation consists of light posts placed about 
eight feet apart. On these ordinary wire 
netting thirty inches wide is tacked, this 
being the full height of the fence. This is, 
of course, ample for all garden purposes in 
the city. The bottom of the wire net is put 
close to the ground. Six inches up a strand 
of barbed wire is put, and another on the 
tops of the posts and along the upper edge 
of the netting. Where the posts are tar 
apart the netting is fastened to the wire at 
intervals. 

So much for foundation. The next step 
is to set out honeysuckle along the fence. 
One plant to each panel of fence answers 
very well when one is not in a great hurry. 
Usually the plants are put in closer, not 
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more than two or three feet apart. The 
plant finds its conditions exactly suited to its 
habit, and laughs all over. It grows in and 
out of every mesh. It covers every square 
inch of the wire, and when the time comes 
it blossoms as if it had a contract to fill. 
One of these fences just above Spuyten 
Duyvil during the past season made the air 
fragrant for two hundred feet along both 
sides. It was a sweet fence in fact, as well 
as in name. 

The appearance of a fence thus formed is 
very much like that of a hedge in color, but 
the habit of the growth is very different. 
There is a striking difference in the amount 
of labor required by the hedge and the fence. 
The latter, if neglected, does not run up into 
a row of tall trees, shading the ground for 
a long distance on both sides. At its worst, 
it may become a somewhat heavy bank, but 
it will not invade to any great extent either 
garden or greensward, even after some years 
of freedom from the knife. The netting in- 
sures tightness aganist anything larger than 
a sparrow or achicken. For a division be- 
tween two lawns, or for any purpose wherea 
light ornamental line is needed, the vine 
supported upon netting offers many advan- 
tages. 

A modification of this fence is made by 
using the Virginia creeper instead of the 
honeysuckle. This vine covers the wire 
even more completely than the other, and 
forms a thick, heavy net of branches that is 
practically impenetrable even when the net- 
ting has been destroyed by rust. It has the 
same advantages of never getting beyond 
control in a skyward direction, and of keep- 
ing fairly close to its support, while its 
beauty in the fall of the year can be better 
imagined than described. This style of 
vine-hedge has been applied to many of the 
forms of light ornamental iron and wire 
fences, and forms a pleasing combination 
with all of them. 

Even where there are only three or four 
strands of crimped wire, the effect is beauti- 
ful. The fence is, of course, not proof 
against the smaller animals unless the wire 
netting is of very fine mesh, but for orna- 
mental purposes it answers every purpose. 

In the northern part of New York city 
there are still many stone walls remaining 
around old mansions. These have been 
frequently planted with honeysuckle, and 
are now the most beautiful of ornamental 
fences. The leaves falling very late in the 


season is another point in their favor, as it 
gives them, to no small degree, the advan- 
tages of an evergreen. 
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YOUR “CALLING.” 
BY W. RANDOLPH. 


Win will you do in life, young man? 

Will you cultivate a farm, or work at a 
trade, or drive bargains in business? Will 
you preach over a pulpit, or practice at a 
bar? Will you teach school or edit a paper ? 
Will you paint or sing for a living? 

It would be—I won’t say a good thing, 
but a pleasant thing, if you could do just 
what you want to do. You like to sing, 
you like to talk—nearly everybody does; 
how pleasant if we could all be singers and 
preachers and lawyers. But then who would 
listen? Who would fill the pews? (They 
are not any too well filled now.) Who 
would raise the flour, and milk the cows for 
our bread and butter? Who would make 
our clothing and mend the shoes ? 

‘Let somebody else do that,’’ you say ; 
and somebody else says you ought to do it. 
Who is to decide this question? All to- 
gether will decide it, and you will help. 
You and the rest of the world will some day 
come to an agreement about what you can 
do best, and that you will do if you are 
wise. If you are so foolish or so unfortu- 
nate as to keep on trying to do something 
the world doesn’t want you to do, the world 
will do its best to make you uncomfortable. 

Do you remember how little Samuel was 
called in the night? So it is that men are 
‘* called’’ to doa certain work in the world. 
Sometimes as young men they hear this 
voice that tells them what they must do in 
life ; sometimes it is not until the prime of 
manhood that their work is made plain be- 
fore them. 

What work do you “ke to do?—not to 
talk about only. What can you begin at 
early and stick to it late, day after day, year 
after year, and enjoy it all the time? What 
work cam you do; not in your mind, but 
actually ? Very many people are singers, and 
painters, and poets, and great business men, 
and soldiers in thetr minds, but no one wants 
to hear them sing, or look at their pictures, 
or read their poems; they always get the 
worst of a bargain, and as for soldiering— 
they can do almost anything but fight. What 
is the work that people can see you do and 
will say: ‘‘ Well done!’’ ? 

But don’t imagine that you are fit, as half 
a man, to do any very great work in the 
world ; while you are waiting to find wut 
what you can do best, make a thorough all- 
round man of yourself ; educate yourself and 
train yourself—no one else can do this for 
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you—so that when your work appears you 
will be equal to it. 

A man may make a certain sort of success 
in lite, if he knows only one thing thor- 
oughly, however ignorant he may be of 
everything else; indeed, some wise people 
contend that a man is better off to know 
only one thing. ‘There may be some truth 
in this; but it can hardly be practically ap- 
plied until a man has found out what is the 
particular one thing which 4e ought to know. 
He may be gray before he learns this ; mean- 
while it won’t do to remain in ignorance of 
everything. 

It is every young man’s business to do 
with his might what his hand finds to do; to 
keep his brain clear and his body strong; to 
cultivate his intellect and his character for 
all it is worth, so as to be in readiness when 
the ‘‘call’’ is heard, to respond with whole- 
souled, manly vigor, ‘‘ Here am I.”’ 

A young man might better learn the 
wrong business first, than learn nothing. 
Still remember always: Listen for your 
‘‘calling.’’ Some day you will hear it 
without question. Treasure Trove. 


——— gg ——______. 


LOSS AND GAIN. 


BY HAROLD VAN SANTVOORD, 





“VERY human life has its losses and 
E gains. Each day’s transactions show 
a balance on the debit or credit side of the 
account. Weare loath to subtract the loss. 
We are eager to add the gain. But losses 
are inevitable. Hence, in the boldest 
schemes evolved by human mind it is a 
fundamental principle of political econ- 
omy to provide for future contingencies. 
We must pay our debts. As rigorously as 
nature exacts its dues, so it repairs its waste 
and pays its debts. 

In nature there is no waste, Not an atom 
is lost. Nature is a rigid economist. Each 
flying chip and whiff of vapor and grain of 
dust is utilized in carrying out the scheme 
of creation instituted when order was 
brought out of chaos. Cosmic matter floats 
in the atmosphere in such minute particles 
as to be invisible to the eye of man. Pro- 
fessor Nordenskjéld calculated that at least 
five hundred thousand tons of this world- 
dust falls upon the snowy caps of the moun- 
tain-ranges and the great ice-fields of the 
polar regions each year. ‘The erosive forces 
of nature are constantly supplying new 
materials and new motors for carrying on 
the world’s work. It is a destruction and 
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rebuilding all the time. ‘‘ The minute dia- 
tom,’’ says Selina Gage, ‘‘ flies from the 
Amazon waters to the European headland 
and builds the soil again, and the plant 
grows and dies, and enriches the earth.’’ 
In reality nothing dies. Whatever appears 
to die, or dissolve in the air, is incorporated 
in new forms. Nature could not spare its 
waste. 

So in the human mind, which economizes 
its force and utilizes its energy, there is no 
waste. With each gain a provision is made 
for future loss. Thus the crucial problem, 
how to get a living, involves in its solution 
a knowledge of the value of money and the 
uses of wealth. We live for labor. The 
source of wealth is industry; the meaning 
of industry is work. But frequently the 
love of gain unfits the mind for privation 
and loss. So, recognizing the fact that 
gain is a material advantage, we are fre- 
quently reminded that loss is a spiritual 
discipline. All gain and no loss would so dis 
turb the equilibrium of the social body, and 
alter the conditions of life, that the human 
race would degenerate into anarchy and 
chaos. 

Time is a creditor which scrupulously ex- 
acts the payment of all debts. We are in- 
debted to time for our lease of life. Our 
privacy is invaded when we repudiate its 
debts. With its finger on the pulse it im- 
plores, ‘‘ Pay your debts.’’ Bring your 
wants within your means. Let each day’s 
work be complete. Shirking labor is ignor- 
ing our indebtedness to time. When time 
exacts its dues, the delinquent is like Loki 
bound to the rocks, with a serpent sus- 
pended over his head. On the bath-tub of 
King Tching-thang was an ancient rune 
which translated read: ‘‘ Renew thyself 
completely each day. Do it again and 
again, and forever again.’’ Self-renewal is 
the labor of life. Many consider life only 
in its commercial aspects. What if those 
who live for the future appear selfish to those 
who live for the present? Suppose he who 
lives for the future is not rich in emolu- 
ments, and is denied his meed of praise? 
There is a finer compensation than the ben- 
efits money secures or titles confer. Prin- 
ciples make the man. Character is the 
rock-bed of human history. 

Despite the losses, and however slight the 
gains, it is sweet and wholesome to live. 
In the sphere of labor the soul exerts its 
highest influence, and reaps its most substan- 
tial reward. And no man is so poor that 
he cannot contribute his quota to the sum 
of human happiness. The luxuries of civ- 
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ilization have not added an iota to the 
inventive power of man in improving his 
social condition and extending his useful- 
ness. Luxuries impair the energy of a 
people. ‘‘Society acquires new arts, but 
loses old instincts.’’ Whatever is instinctive 
in a man’s nature, seeks its freest expression 
under adverse circumstances. The resources 
of the human mind are inexhaustible. Its 
gains more than compensate for the losses 
when it utilizes its gift. Concealing the 
losses and sharing the gains, it oxygen- 
ates the air, and feeds the flame of life until 
it burns with renewed brilliancy. All of 
this is assured by cultivating our own acre ; 
we cannot reap another’s harvest. Human 
life becomes rich in the fruits of labor by 
working with a single aim in view, and 
never coveting the flowers that grow in a 
neighbor’s garden. The all-absorbing idea 
is to better the manhood. This is one end, 
the true gain, the measure and test, of power 
and human greatness. 

In Horace’s charming letters to Mzecenas, 
one is constantly reminded that the secret 
of contentment is to examine into the nature 
of our desires, and discover whether they 
arise from want, or from caprice and humor. 
Horace, on his Sabine farm, with a few 
chosen friends, is happier than Augustus on 
his throne, surrounded by parasites and 
courtiers. No gain is possible toa selfish 
person in whom riches beget a spirit of 
greed, and whom power makes a cruel ty- 
rant. No loss is possible to a contented 
mind, whose desires do not exceed the limits 
of his purse, who has faith in God, and who 
lives in the Spirit. Whosoever gains cour- 
age from the conviction that a loss on the 
material side is a gain on the spiritual side 
of life, has solved one of the chief problems 
of existence. ‘I know of no more encour- 
aging fact,’’ says a wise teacher, ‘‘than the 
unquestionable ability of man to elevate his 
life by a conscious endeavor. It is some- 
thing to be able to paint a particular picture, 
or to carve a statue, or to make a few objects 
beautiful ; but it is far more glorious to 
carve and paint the glorious atmosphere and 
medium through which we look,—which, 
morally, we can do. Every man is asked to 
make his life, even in its details, worthy of 
the contemplation of his most elevated and 
critical hour.’’ Such a life turns its poverty 
to riches, and its gains are in proportion to 
its usefulness. 


Work on. One day, beyond all thoughts of praise, 
A sunny joy will crown thee with its rays; 
Nor other than thy need, thy recompense. 
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Ye may be aye stickin’ in a tree, Jock; it will 
growin’ when ye’re sleepin’.”” Scotch Farmer. 


~~ 





HE county of Allegheny opened the In- 

stitute season of 1890-91 in Pittsburgh, 
August 25th. Seven hundred and eighty- 
eight members were enrolled. Enthusiasm 
seemed to pervade the very atmosphere. 
Dr. Winship, the genial and sagacious editor 
of New England Journal of Education, and 
Ex-Supt. Jas. M. Coughlin, of Luzerne 
County, gave instruction throughout the en- 
tire week, and chiefly determined the high 
character of the sessions by their inspiring 
and suggestive addresses. 

Dr. T. B. Noss, of California, Dr Z. X. 
Snyder, of Indiana, and Prof. Maltby, of 
Slippery Rock, represented the Normal 
Schools, and by their addresses increased 
the interest. 

County Supt. Hamilton showed his ad- 
ministrative ability in his choice of instruc- 
tors, in place of meeting, and in the general 
direction of the institute. He had the cour- 
age to increase the expenses of the School 
Boards by holding the Institute before the 
opening of the schools. This courageous 
decision will secure to the schools a return 
many times greater than if the same Insti- 
tute had been held in December. If an In- 
stitute is valuable when half the term has 
passed before it is called, it is of greater 
value when each teacher opens his school 
year with an interest in the children, and in 
his work, aroused by the Institute. 


THE sixth annual session of the Directors’ 
Association of Lancaster County was called 
by Supt. M. J. Brecht to meet in Lancaster 
October 2d. The convention was called to 
order at the Court House at 10 o’clock by 
the County Superintendent, who addressed 
the association upon the work before it. 
The Chairman, Capt. J. R. Bricker, spoke 
of the duties and obligations of directors, 
saying that they virtually control the educa- 
tional interests of the State. Among other 
questions, that of Closer Supervision was dis- 
cussed at some length, and_ resolutions 
adopted, urging it upon the attention of the 
Legislature. In speaking upon this subject 
Mr. J. M. Frantz said: ‘‘ The work in the 
schools is in proportion to the supervision 
outside of them. Our weak point is our 





supervision. There is too much involved 
here to treat this matter lightly. School 
directors visit the schools too rarely, and a 
competent officer is urgently needed under 
their immediate direction who shall act as 
their representative in such visitation.’’ The 
subject of heating and ventilation was also 
considered, and the Smead-Rutan system 
heartily approved by those who have used it. 


THE inquiry is sometimes made as to why 
the appropriation to one district or another 
is not increased in the same ratio as the in- 
crease in the State Appropriation. There 
are two reasons for this: 1. The last triennial 
assessment, which increases the number of 
taxables, is the new basis upon which the 
rate per capita is made; and 2. The increase 
in salary to the Superintendent beyond the 
amount provided for in the act of Assembly. 
Such increase may, of course, be voted by 
the convention of Directors, but it must be 
deducted from the appropriation to the 
county before the rate per capita is found. 
The increase per taxable to acertain district 
has been from $1.17 to $1.383. This 
seems small under an addition of one-third 
to the appropriation to the State at large. 
This is due to the fact that at the same time 
that the additional appropriation was paid 
out (for the year ending June, 1890) the list 
of taxables at the last triennial assessment 
went into effect, and the increase in the 
number of taxables in this district was such, 
from 1886 to 1889, that the ratio was 
increased only to $1.383. The ratio is 
found by dividing the entire appropriation 
by the whole number of taxables. This rate 
per taxable is reduced slightly, as has been 
said, in those counties which have voted part 
of their appropriation as additional salary to 
their Superintendents. 


Rev. JOHN S. SraHR was inaugurated 
President of Franklin and Marshall College 
on Thursday, September 11th. The inau- 
guration ceremonies took place in the col- 
lege chapel. The exercises were in charge 
of a committee of the Board of Trustees, 
consisting of Dr. J O. Miller, of York; 
Rev. Dr. Thomas G. Apple, and Dr. J. P. 
Wickersham. An address was delivered by 
Geo. F. Baer, Esq., of Reading. The charge 
to President-elect Stahr was delivered by 
Rev. Dr. Thomas G. Apple, the former Presi- 
dent, after which the President-elect dis- 
cussed at length the different educational 
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systems and the field occupied by the col- 
lege and university respectively. 

The exercises closed with music by the 
glee club. after which the audience repaired 
to the campus, where ground was broken 
for the new Gymnasium building. Presi- 
dent Reed, of Dickinson College, was the 
speaker of the occasion, and made a very 
happy off-hand address. 





WE are too fast—too eager after immediate 
results—in almost every sphere of life. No 
sooner does an avenue of wealth open in any 
direction than thousands rush in, regardless 
of future results. Whole forests are swept 
away as by magic, till our mountains even 
are becoming treeless and our streams fish- 
less. Mining towns are built and abandoned 
and rebuilt, giving us a vast nomadic mass 
of money seekers, roaming restless and 
almost lawless. Syndicates are forming on 
every side, turning our social life into a wild 
race for riches. Wheat is no longer for 
bread, nor cotton for clothing, nor meat for 
the eater, but all alike for margins in the 
way of stock gambling and market cornering. 

The same wild spirit has invaded the es- 
tate of learning. ‘The demon cry along the 
whole line is, Hurry on / The young man, 
from the alphabet almost, leaps mto law, or 
medicine, or theology. The common 
schools are not exempt. Strange would it 
be if they were. We have no right to sup- 
pose that they have, fer se, any potent wand 
to exercise such demoniacal possession. 
Growth, which is both slow and scarcely in 
its progress authenticating itself to surface- 
looking eyes, is in danger of being entirely 
swept from vision by the hurrying age. The 
school system is coming to be magnified 
more and more, as though the children were 
made to be fitted into it, and in this way ac- 
complish its glorification, and not their own 
development into self-possessed manhood 
and womanhood.— Dr. Higdee. 





EXAMINATIONS must utterly fail unless 
the examiner has a clear grasp of the aim of 
education, and the qualification of heart and 
mind required to make a teacher whose work 
shall be significant and lasting. If the ex- 
amination spend itself upon mere details, 
challenging the memory of the candidate in 
reference to the various hand-books with 
which the pupils of the schools are supplied, 
and does not expand itself into questions 
which take up the philosophy and history 
of education, challenging the thought, and 
purpose, and psychological grasp of the can- 
didate, it becomes a machine, making ma- 
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chines, a tread-mill process in which all 
proper aspirations are crushed, and mere 
pedantry fostered.—Dr. Higbee. 


Se 


OUR FALL ARBOR DAY. 





HE observance of Arbor Day, as ap- 

pointed by State Superintendent Waller 
for Friday, October 24th, should be very 
general throughout the State. The schools 
are open everywhere, and it is the desire of 
the Superintendent, and of all that sympa- 
thize with the views expressed in his official 
circular, found elsewhere in this issue, that 
in every school the planting of trees and 
vines, etc., shall be talked of, encouraged, 
done and recorded. Let us have a univer- 
sal celebration of Arbor Day. As Dr. Hig- 
bee, in speaking of Arbor Day, says: 

‘‘What more useful or more delightful 
occupation for a school holiday can there 
be than that of ornamenting school-grounds, 
and the approaches thereto, with flowering 
plants, shrubbery, shade trees, vines, and 
fruit trees? While affording a fine oppor- 
tunity for imparting valuable practical in- 
struction, such work, properly organized, 
would increase the charm of our school- 
grounds, and in many places make what is 
now a desert blossom as a rose. 

‘*No one can easily measure the influence 
which such work, if followed by proper sub- 
sequent care upon the part of teachers and 
pupils, would exert upon the whole district. 
We are all influenced, unconsciously it may 
be, by our surroundings. Habits of neat- 
ness, and care, and industry, are in part 
formed by just such simple challenge of at- 
tention as the planting and tending of trees 
and shrubbery and flowers would make upon 
the time and feelings of those engaged 
therein. 

‘*Our villages and boroughs and cities 
need the refreshment and beauty of growing 
trees. They need avenues overarched with 
elms, yards shaded with maples and lindens, 
where the song of birds, and the music of 
winds rustling through myriad leaves, may 
be heard. They need extensive parks, also, 
with shaded walks and drives, with lawns 
decked with shrubbery and _ flowers,— 
blossomy paths through which wearied ones 
may loiter and gain renewed strength for 
the battle of life. Arbor Day, observed 
from year to year, will accomplish this, and 
the results, in the way of social economy 
and refinement, will be incalculable. Let 
the work, so auspiciously begun, go forward ; 
let public sentiment be more fully aroused ; 
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let the thousands of school children speak 
and act and grow up into an earnest protest 
against the wanton destruction of our 
forests, and into an intelligent love for land- 
scape gardening, and all that pertains 
thereto.”’ 

The bit of practical advice urging tree 
planting, in good Scotch dialect, which stands 
at the head of the Editorial department of 
The Journal, has a little history that may 
be of interest to the reader. The very 
words used were spoken by a Highland 
laird, while on his death-bed, to his son. 
They were afterwards introduced by Sir 
Walter Scott into one of his immortal 
stories. In this connection they have been 
widely read and have been the moving cause 
that has led to the planting of many a tree. 
It is said that they had so much weight 
with a Scottish earl that he planted in trees 
a large tract of country in Scotland. We 
should be glad to know what they have 
done for Pennsylvania. 

In the touching story of ‘‘The Heart 
of Mid-Lothian,’’ Chapter VIII., the reader 
may find the circumstances under which the 
words were spoken. The Laird of Dum- 
biedikes was taken ill, and lay in the best 
bedroom of his mansion. The minister of 
the parish, the family physician, and the 
laird’s attorney, were all hastily summoned 
and appeared ‘‘ with the son and heir of the 
patient, a tall, gawky, silly-looking boy of 
fourteen or fifteen, and the housekeeper, at 
the side of the sick Dumbiedikes. To these 
attendants the dying man (from Scott) ad- 
dressed himself pretty nearly in the follow- 
ing words; temporal and spiritual matters, 
the care of his health and his affairs, being 
strangely jumbled in a head which was 
never one of the clearest : 

‘These be sair times wi’ me, gentlemen 
and neighbors! Amaist as ill as at the 
aughty-nine, when I was rabbled by the 
collegianers. They mistook me muckle— 
they ca’d me a papist, but there was never 
a papist bit about me, minister. Jock, 
ye’ll take warning—it’s a debt we maun a’ 
pay, and there stands Nichil Novit (the at- 
torney) that will tell ye I was never gude at 
paying debts in my life. Mr. Novit, ye’ll 
no forget to draw the annual rent that’s 
due on the yerl’s bond—if I pay debt to 
other folk, I think they suld pay it to me, 
that aquals aquals. /ock, when ye hae 
nacthing else to do, ye may be aye stickin’ in 
a tree; it will be growin’, Jock, when ye're 
sleepin’. My father tauld me sae forty 
years sin’, but I ne’er fand time to mind 
him.”’ 





To everybody in the educational work in 
Pennsylvania we commend the old laird’s 
advice, though most we know will follow his 
example rather than his precept. It is the 
way of the world to give advice but not to 
take it—except in the case of some rare men 
and women who go the way which they 
point out to others. And yet it is better 
for the Teacher or Director or Superinten- 
dent to give advice here to the young, even 
though he never teaches by example. It 
may be that the young boy or girl will break 
the ground and plant, and thus make a be- 
ginning of good works in this important 
direction—of putting something into the 
ground, to be interested thereafter in seeing 
it grow! 


— ———E 


DR. HIGBEE MEMORIAL. 


‘THE problem submitted to the Memorial 
| Committee appointed at the Mauch 
Chunk meeting of the State Teachers’ As- 
sociation presents these questions: ‘‘ How 
can this Memorial Fund be so expended as 
to make more real for a generation to the 
schools of Pennsylvania, and indeed to all 
of us who knew and loved him, the amiable 
and attractive personality of Dr. Higbee ?”’ 
and—what is of greater importance P— 
‘* How can it aid in perpetuating his influ- 
ence, positive and vitalizing, in the world 
of education, morals, and religion ?”’ 

Had the original suggestion of a memorial 
upon the Capitol grounds been approved by 
the State authorities, we think it should 
have taken the form of a statue in bronze 
upon a massive granite base. The fund at 
command would be inadequate for this, but 
it could readily be increased. Nor is the 
fund sufficiently large to be expended in 
scholarships—as has been appropriately sug- 
gested—for the maintenance of deserving 
students in one or other of our Colleges or 
Normal Schools. But, somewhat increased 
and judiciously used, it will, we think, prove 
ample for such a Memorial as has not been 
known in honor of any other American 
educator ; such, too, as is eminently befitting 
the character and services of Dr. Higbee ; 
and such as will perpetuate, not in one iso- 
lated spot but all over Pennsylvania, his 
memory and influence for the next half cen- 
tury of time. 

The Committee do not recommend any 
outlay for a monument of massive size or 
elaborate design. Dr. Higbee himself would 
disapprove this, and his family request 
that but a modest sum be expended at his 
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grave. The order for the monument has al- 
ready been given. It is after a design that 
has been approved by the family, which is 
at once appropriate and beautiful. It is 
true that not many teachers or superintend- 
ents in Pennsylvania will ever see it; nor 
will it be within the borders of our Com- 
monwealth; but we all know—what is 
enough for us to know—that at Dr. Higbee’s 
grave, in enduring granite, it tells the story 
of our love and his honor. 

There will also be a life-size bust in 
bronze placed in the Department of Public 
Instruction. Memorial portraits of life size 
and most life-like in appearance will be 
sent to all who are entitled to receive them, 
as indicated in the last number of Zhe 
Journal. The Memorial Volume, com- 
prising one hundred and sixty double-col- 
umn pages, will be distributed along with 
the portraits. It is probably the most ex— 
traordinary book of its kind—showing the 
matter, life, and results of a great teacher’s 
work—that has ever been issued from the 
American press. There is in it, we verily 
believe, for the true teacher, more of in- 
spiration, of quickening power, of sugges- 
tive thought towards the higher things of 
his profession, than in almost any other ped- 
agogical work of our acquaintance. It is a 
book from which Pennsylvania teachers es- 
pecially should get great good, and of which, 
in the fact that it presents the life and work 
of their lamented Chief, they may feel a 
deep interest and an honorable pride. 

We all know, in our individual experience, 
that a life-lke picture in the home, the 
office, or the school, is more highly prized, 
and is really of much greater value to us, 
than any shaft or other memorial stone in 
the cemetery or elsewhere that may have 
cost a hundred times as much money. The 
one is life, or at least suggestive of the 
realism of life ; the other but stone and usu- 
ally suggesting little besides, unless carved 
into forms of life. Hence the purpose of 
the Committee to put the strong face, the 
noble head, of Dr. Higbee—his ‘‘ counterfeit 
presentment’’—into as many centres of edu- 
cational influence as possible in Pennsylva- 
nia. On the walls of school-rooms in all 
parts of the State these pictures will for 
many years perpetuate, as only face and 
form can do this, his loving presence and 
personality. 

And while this is true, yet we regard the 
Memorial Volume as of much greater value. 
Picture and book complement each other 
admirably ; but the volume, at the same 
time that it costs most money, is certainly 
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the most valuable feature of the Dr. Higbee 
Memorial, because in it are to be found 
the very life and moving spirit of the man. 


——— 


TOWNSHIP GRADED SCHOOLS. 


HE annual report (for 1889) of the De- 

partment of Public Instruction is an 
exceedingly interesting document, that 
ought to attract attention in educational 
circles. There is very much in it to afford 
encouragement to all friends of the cause 
for the progress that has undeniably been 
made, and the cheering prospect held out of 
still greater progress in the future; though 
in some parts of the State there is still very 
much to humiliate and discourage. 

We have only room at this time for a sin- 
gle point, but that a very suggestive one. 
Supt. U. B. Gillette, of Susquehanna county, 
after reporting the great good accomplished 
by recently established graded schools in 
borough districts, makes the very pertinent 
inquiry: 

“Why may not the (township) district sys- 
tematize their work so as to have ‘grades’ to 
aspire to, and a definite course of study to be 
completed, which entitles the pupil to some 
testimonial signed by teacher and directors?” 

For answer to this direct query we turn 
to the report of Supt. R. F. Hoffecker, of 
Montgomery county, who furnishes the fol- 
lowing most satisfactory and conclusive 
testimony as to what has already been done 
in this direction in his county : 

“The introduction of the graded course of 
study and the awarding of township diplomas 
bid fair to accomplish much good in rural dis- 
tricts. It is now adopted by nearly one-half of 
the districts. It is weeding out poor and inef- 
ficient teachers. An indolent teacher cannot 
exist long where the higher pupils of a township 
are annually brought together and examined by 
the county superintendent or a committee ap- 
pointed for the purpose. Only teachers willing 
to work hard will seek employment where the 
graded course is in operation. It is giving pu- 
pils a de finite object to reach, and already many 
are remaining longer in the schools in order to 
reach it. It is also giving a good healthy impe- 
tus to study. The majority of the students who 
receive a township diploma seek higher semi- 
naries of learning, colleges or normal schools. 
One township has ten graduates now in normal 
schools. We are looking forward to the time 
when the entire county will adopt this plan.” 


Supt. J. M. Berkey, of Somerset county, 
and Supt. H. C. Breneman, of York county, 
urge the same thing for the same reason 
given by Supt Gillette. Says the former: ‘‘It 
is the lack of efficient local supervision that is 
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to-day the most prominent weakness in our 
country schools,’’ and Supt. J. W. Sturde- 
vant, of Crawford, vigorously champions 
the district superintendency as an imper- 
ious necessity for the, country schools. In 
other counties the grading of the country 
schools and closer professional supervision 
are directly in the line of early development 
and progress. The time is coming when 
township diplomas, as passports to public 
confidence and employment, will possess a 
literary and commercial value that will make 
them well worth striving for on the part of 
pupils. Let the good work go on with vig- 
orous and accelerated impulse. 





ENDOWMENTS FOR STATE NORMAL 
SCHOOLS. 


THE VAST FUTURE OF INFLUENCE BEFORE 
THESE SCHOOLS : NECESSITY FOR WELL 
ENDOWED PROFESSORSHIPS. 





HIS is an age and a continent of widely 
diffused as well as enormous wealth. 
It is also remarkable for the number and 
magnitude of voluntary contributions by pri- 
vate citizens for educational and benevolent 
purposes. Their name is legion, and their ob- 
jects as diversified as they are numerous. 
It is one of the noblest developments of 
beneficent Christianity ; and, in spite of 
desponding pessimists and sneering skeptics, 
furnishes incontrovertible evidence that the 
world is getting better instead of worse, and 
that beneath the surface foam of greed and 
grasp and crime, so constantly flaunted be- 
fore the public in the columns of a too en- 
terprising press, as the staple of daily life, 
instead of being merely its frayed and ragged 
selvedge, millenmial influences do pervade the 
community and brood longingly in the hearts 
of the people. The ranks of affluent almoners 
of the Almighty’s bounty are augmented by 
the vastly greater number of those in more 
moderate circumstances who are more gen- 
erous and free-handed in proportion to their 
means ; and the still greater number of very 
limited means scattered everywhere through- 
out society who yearn to serve their Divine 
Master by the same methods, with self sacri- 
ficing generosity, could they but command 
the means to do so. 

Philanthropic citizens who have both the 
power and the disposition to contribute to 
the permanent welfare of communities and 
institutions, are sometimes at a loss to know 
where it can be safely done to the best advan- 
tage, and a timely hint unobtrusively sug- 
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gested may occasionally serve as welcome 
pilotage to waiting fields of investment that 
had not occurred to them as being specially 
available, or as filling conditions that might 
possibly exert a controlling influence in their 
own minds. 

In a recent issue we referred to conspicu- 
ous instances of patriotic liberality in con- 
nection with the common schools, that we re- 
garded as eminently praiseworthy in motive 
and singularly sagacious in method. Fol- 
lowing in that line of safe precedents, we 
would here indicate to large-hearted and lib- 
eral-minded friends of education in its higher 
and widely diffusive forms, a special field 
that has escaped attention, and thus far 
does not appear to have been regarded in 
any quarter as suitable for individual action. 

The 4th section of the act of May 20, 
1857, under which our State Normal 
Schools have been established, formed no 
part of the original bill as it came from the 
pen of Dr. Burrowes, but was added in the 
Senate, on motion of the lamented Darwin 
A. Finney, of Crawford county. It reads 
as follows: 

“That after the said schools shall have been 
recognized under the provisions of this act, it 
shall be lawful for them to receive, hold, and 
use, under the direction of their trustees as 
aforesaid, any devise, bequest, gift, grant, or 
endowment of property, whether real or per- 
sonal, which may be made to them; and the 
same shall be so applied by the trustees as shall 
in the opinion of a majority of them, increase 
the efficiency and usefulness of the said schools, 
subject, however, to any terms. conditions, or 
restrictions which may be attached to such de- 
vise, bequest, gift, grant, or endowment, not 
inconsistent with the spirit and purposes of this 
act; and the said trustees shall have authority 
to bring suit in their name as trustees, and to do 
all other things necessary for the recovery, use, 
and application of the same.” 

This section only rounded out the full 
proportions of the act and put it in sym- 
metrical harmony with the theory upon 
which it was framed. The act did not 
establish State Normal Schools, but after 
defining the policy of the State and setting 
up a high standard for the friends of edu- 
cation to work up to, merely authorized 
private enterprise and capital to build and 
operate these institutions under specified 
conditions, without any hint of financial co- 
operation on the part of the commonwealth, 
because if an appropriation had been sug- 
gested in the bill it could not have become 
a law. One of the strongest objections, 
indeed, to the bill in the minds of many 
members being a lurking apprehension that 
colossal appropriations would be called for 
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at the very next session of the Legislature, 
this fear was met and disarmed by the ex- 
planation that as it stood it was a mere 
theory and could not go into practical 
operation for several years. It was there- 
fore fitting and proper that the act should 
authorize auxiliary means of raising funds 
aside from direct subscriptions of stock. 
This section, however, seems thus far to 
have been overlooked, and so far as is known 
no friend of the schools has ever invested 
his means under the shelter of its provis- 
ions. 

The State subsequently did what it mani- 
festly should have done in the first place 
—made appropriations from time to time to 
help these schools to get on their feet, but 
under guarded and crippling restrictions. 
Most of them have had a long and hard 
struggle for existence, but at last have over- 
come the cruel financial embarrassments of 
the earlier stages of their existence, and, 
surmounting other collateral difficulties, 
have at last reached the point when they 
are firmly established in the confidence of 
the public, and impregnable in their pro- 
gressive development against hostile assaults 
from any quarter. 

But with all the achievements of the past 
they have not yet reached the high ideal 
contemplated in the act, and which the 
wants of the public schools and the reputa- 
tion of the State demand ; nor can they un- 
til they are disenthralled from the practical 
necessity of doing academic instead of 
purely professional work. To this end, a 
large augmentation of available and perma- 
nent funds become adsolutely necessary. 
In the very nature of the case the higher ed- 
ucation is always expensive, and can never 
be met by tuition fees. From one source or 
another money must always be provided, 
and in large amounts, to enable the higher 
institutions of learning to develop their full 
working life, and reach the highest level of 
permanent usefulness. We know of no ex- 
ception to the rule. ‘‘ History teaches by 
example,’’ and running back along the line 
of educational history, we find that great 
seats of learning have been gradually built 
up, as the generations moved along the tide 
of time, by liberal endowments from private 
benefactors, some for special purposes, and 
some wisely general in their character. 

The time has come when our State Nor- 
mal Schools, firmly anchored as permanent 
fixtures of the State, and expanding into 
broader usefulness with each ripening year 
of experience, can justly be presented to the 
public as peculiarly inviting subjects for fa- 





vorable action on the part of liberal-minded 
and ambitious private citizens under the 
fourth section of the law. It has lain dor- 
mant ever since its enactment, for at the 
outset the elements of certainty and safety 
seemed to be lacking. But that disturbed 
and difficult transition period has been safely 
passed, and its harassing embarassment over- 
come, and the element of uncertainty finally 
eliminated. 

It requires a very large fortune to create 
and permanently support an institution of 
learning like the Lehigh University, for 
instance, and it is a well-known fact 
that many lesser attempts of the kind have 
run into brick and mortar and there 
stopped because the funds were exhausted. 
It is always wiser and better to fortify and 
strengthen existing institutions than to risk 
independent failures. What our State Nor- 
mal Schools need is to be loosened up and 
strengthened in the work of training and in- 
struction, the peculiar work for which they 
were created. As they are already estab- 
lished, there is no room or opportunity for 
private beneficence to call them into being ; 
but there is room and opportunity to enlarge 
their functions and elevate their standards. 
This can be best and most wisely done, not 
by putting up buildings (though that would 
be well enough in its way when there is 
room or occasion for it) but by endowing 
professorships, those already in existence, 
or whatever new ones may be required— 
each professorship thus endowed to be 
known forever by the name of the donor, 
thus permanently linking his name with this 
great cause, and putting his money where it 
will be most useful in connection with his 
name for all coming time. Some, at least, 
of these schools are located in the midst of 
enlightened and wealthy communities where 
the value of a liberal education is well un- 
derstood ; and there are, doubtless, people 
of means who, if their attention was called 
to this phase of the subject, would upon due 
examination feel inclined to help the cause 
along in the way suggested, either by gift, 
during their own life-time, of surplus funds 
that could be spared for the purpose, or by 
testamentary bequests to be applied accord- 
ing to their own directions after they have 
‘* shuffled off this mortal coil.’’ 

The more this subject is examined in all 
its bearings and benefits, the more it will at- 
tract favorable consideration, and, when 
fully understood, favorable action. It is 
not to be expected that all the Professor- 
ships will be endowed at one time; but a 
beginning could be made by endowing one, 
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and then another, and another, by some- 
body else, until at last the whole circle 
would be completed, in the particular 
school thus favored, and in time one school 
after another would be so buttressed and 
fortified fdr its most effective and permanent 
work as to make it secure against accidents, 
and confer inestimable benefits upon succes- 
sive generations. 

Take the number of teacher-students that 
would pass under the moulding influence, 
year after year, of one highly endowed and 
well-filled professorship, and the number ot 
impressionable pupils in the common 
schools that would afterwards be reached 
and influenced by these same _ teacher- 
students, and some idea can be formed of 
the far reaching and ever-expanding in- 
fluence for good that would be assured by 
this generous and sagacious method of 
applying private means to public ends 
through legally organized channels of action. 
And what a crown of glory to our grand 
old Commonwealth such endowed institu- 
tions would be in coming years! To 
faintly realize the ideal, we must look for- 
ward with a seer’s vision to the time when 
the population of Pennsylvania, within the 
life-time of many now living, will be te 
millions instead of five, and then.again to 
a later period when twenty or more millions 
of well-educated and prosperous people will 
be ‘fat home’’ within her borders. What 
a power for good our Normal Schools will 
then have become, and how thoroughly 
their mental force and moral power will 
permeate and quicken the intellectual and 
social life of our people ! 

The vision comes to us in the beckon- 
ing future like the auroral light of another 
morning risen on the high noon of all past 
educational achievement. ‘There is inspira- 
tion in the thought that ought to be encour- 
agement for action. There are many rich 
oul and iron men, and millionaires of other 
types in the western part of the State, who 
could readily send their names down to 
future generations by endowing a professor- 
ship in whatever State Normal School might 
be conveniently within their reach; and in 
the east there are large amounts of vested 
wealth in the hands of men of culture and 
education and broad views of life, who ap- 
preciate the cause of popular education, and 
who would doubtless be willing as well as able 
to give ita permanent impulse in the way 
we have indicated, if it was brought before 
them for their leisurely and thoughtful con- 
sideration. The more they would think 
about it, and examine it in all its bearings, 
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the more, it seems to us, would they be im- 
pressed with the conviction that it would be 
the right thing, and the best thing, for 
them to do with a portion at least of their 
available means. And having done it, they 
would feel more and more contented in the 
consciousness that, for their own reputation 
and the welfare of the community, they had 
in this thing acted wisely and well. 


-— 
a ae 


INCREASED APPROPRIATION. 





DIRECTIONS IN WHICH DR. HIGBEE THOUGHT 
IT SHOULD BE USED FOR THE SCHOOLS, 


]HAT we ask of our Common Schools is 
\ that they prepare the intellect to be 
challenged by the true, the will by the good, 
the imagination by the beautiful, and the 
three working together to lead man back to 
the Source of all good. This is the demand 
—this the school ought to do—and it is 
proper that we ask the State to recognize the 
work of the teacher, and to pay fairly for 
what he is doing. The Constitution wisely 
fixed a million as the minimum for educa- 
tion—progressive enlightenment has now 
reached Zwo Millions—but what is being 
done with it? ‘The lady teachers of this 
State average about $30 a month, and our 
male teachers a salary somewhat larger. It 
is a shame to the State and to our Directors, 
that a calling so high, of which we demand 
results so great, upon which we impose re- 
sponsibilities so mighty, should be paid 
about half the wages of an efficient stone 
mason, carpenter, or clerk, not one of whom, 
as we are willing to admit, may be receiving 
more than he earns, 

We want our schools open for a Longer 
Term. How foolish to teach them for six 
months, and let the children run wild the 
othersix! Ifthe home could supplement the 
school training, it might be all right, but we 
know that it cannot—that the six months is 
indeed vacation. How would any other 
business thrive if it were pushed for six 
months and let run loose for the other six? 
We want our pupils everywhere under good 
school instruction for eight or nine months 
of the year, if we are to produce the results 
demanded. We want “me for the boys and 
girls to study their books and to train their 
hands—to read and cipher, if need be to 
hammer and saw, to cook and sew, to intro- 
duce the practical along with the theoretical. 

We want School Libraries. Why do we 
teach reading? Plainly that the child may 
read. What do we give him to read? In 
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good books are the treasures of the ages: 
we should see that our pupils have access to 
some of them. Interest them in good read- 
ing; get them to love reading, and soon 
they will need little of our teaching. 

We want permanence in our teachers’ ten- 
ure of office. There are places where teach- 
ers are not employed for the year, but by 
the month, and, it is said, even by the day 
—not in Pennsylvania this last, we are glad 
to say. We want in the school the solem- 
nity that comes of what occurs day by day, 
year by year—just what the word means in 
its literal sense—which we may remember 
as we do the place where our mother sat, 
where the family Bible lay, where the father 
knelt in prayer—and which we may hold as 
sacred. Howcan this be when the teachers 
are changed every year, or twice a year, as 
they are sometimes in Pennsylvania, where 
the ‘‘ two terms’’ still exist? How can the 
teacher know the physical or psychical 
peculiarities of the pupil, his family life, his 
antecedent resources and subsequent possi- 
bilities—how get hold of his soul? Mani- 
festly it is impossible. We are told that the 
teacher is to be i” loco parentis—and we see 
him or her changed every year or every six 
months! 

Let the increased appropriation be so ex- 
pended as to insure better results in the 
several directions here named, and not 
simply to reduce local taxation, and great 
good must follow. 


_— 
oe 


MIND AND HAND. 





ANY old prejudices and misapprehen- 

sions disappear from time to time from 
the educational arena and give place to 
truer methods and sounder principles. The 
idea that anybody can teach a primary 
school is an exploded notion that has van- 
ished finally, and other kindred heresies 
will rapidly follow into merited oblivion. 
The impression still lingers occasionally in 
some quarters like a phantom flitting through 
the night, that a thorough education is only 
needed: for the learned professions and that 
much ‘‘ schooling ’’ is not necessary to the 
skillful handling of tools or the right con- 
duct of mechanical operations. But the 


fact obtrudes itself more and more upon 
the popular understanding that there are 
constituent elements in the materials worked 
upon, and latent influences and laws im- 
pressed upon them by nature, whose exist- 
ence must be recognized and understood if 
the highest success is to be achieved with 
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the least danger of failure or possible disas- 
ter. That the skill is not in the hand sense, 
but in the power that directs its movements, 
is becoming more generally understood and 
appreciated. 

To get at the mystery and solve it, take, 
by way of illustration, two hands of appar- 
ently equal size and muscular power, say, 
for instance, the hand of a professional 
penman and of a watchmaker, which, from 
the work required of them, would naturally 
be almost identical in size and strength, and 
endeavor to ascertain by inspection the se- 
cret of their skill and the difference in their 
capabilities. Turn them over and examine 
them carefully and measure them accurately, 
and you cannot discover any apparent 
reason why each should do its own appointed 
work, or why their work is not interchange- 
able, and that one cannot do the work of 
the other, for they seem to be alike in 
capability so far as observation can deter- 
mine that. fact. 

Baffled by mere inspection, suppose you 
carry the investigation one step farther, and 
invoke the aid of the comparative anatomist 
to solve the problem and explain the riddle, 
cutting away muscle and tendon, cuticle 
and bone, vein and artery and quickening 
nerves, until the entire manual mechanism 
is laid bare and subjected to the most 
searching scrutiny with no other result than 
to baffle inquiry and disappoint expectation. 
Perhaps one step farther may reach the de- 
sired solution. Call in now the analyti- 
cal chemist, and in his magic crucible re- 
duce the hand to its original elements, and 
separate, classify, and weigh the substances 
of which it is composed, and still the secret 
which you would discover eludes your grasp 
and does not give up its mystery—because 
it is not there! The hand of the one and 
the hand of the other is skillful, and their 
skill not interchangeable, because it is the 
mind-directed hand ; therefore, the more of 
brain and specific well-directed education 
can be applied to the mechanic arts and all 
structural and formative processes, the more 
successful, trust-worthy, and reliable will 
they become, the greater will be the pros- 
perity of those who give their lives to these 
avocations, and the higher will be their so- 
cial standing and the respect accorded to 
them because of the higher grade of intelli- 
gence which lifts them above the manual 
drudgery of the mere day-laborer. 

It is mind that enables man to “‘ subdue 
the earth,’’ and rule the brute creation, and 
control the forces of nature; and the sov- 
ereignty of educated mind will always assert 
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its supremacy in whatever channel of effort 
it may be directed. It is by inte//igence that 
skilled labor always holds its own, and digni- 
fies the workshop, adorns the cultured home, 
and adds to the welfare of the body politic. 


> - —_ — 


LITERARY PRIZE COMPETITION. 


T is a little early, perhaps, to seriously 
consider anything that comes in the form 
of a definite proposition, in connection 
with the preliminary arrangements being 
made for the Great World’s Fair to be held 
at Chicago in 1892. Still, among the defi- 
nite features of the great project that have 
been proposed, there is one of unusual cha- 
racter. We refer to the announcement, re- 
cently made, that the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society, though its natural couhcil, has 
empowered a committee, cosisting of Bishop 
Potter and the Presidents of the Yale, Har- 
vard, Johns Hopkins, Cornell, the Univer- 
sity of Michigan and the Universsty of 
Minnessota, to offer as its contributien to 
the Fair two prizes of $3,000 each, ‘ for 
the best general essays on the progress of 
science and literature respectively ; such 
essays to embrace a philosophical discussion 
of the development in the past and the out- 
look for the future-”’ 


Here an opportunity is presented, and 
ample time afforded, to gain both honorable 
distinction and a very fair renumeration 


for labor expended. The following re- 
marks upon the subject will prove to be of 
more than ordinary interest : 

‘*The Phi Beta Kappa, as acorrespondent 
of the Commercial Advertiser reminds us, was 
born amid the great events of 1775, and is 
entitled by its birthright to the patriotic spirit 
which this notable proposal of a literary con- 
test evinces. With the rapid development 
of other social organizations in the colleges 
the practical utility, though not the high 
reputation, of the society has diminished in 
recent years. It is still the agency through 
which here and there, and notably at Cam- 
bridge, fine orations are annnally extracted 
from distinguished graduates of the univer- 
sities, but in some, at least, of the institutions 
where it was once a living force it is now 
little more than an honored name. It may 
be safely assumed that though the coming 
competition had its inception in a purely 
unselfish purpose, it will serve to stimulate 
the waning activities of the Phi Beta Kappa. 
The prizes are worthy of the ancient society 
which offers them, both in respect to the 
literary feat which they encourage and the 
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rewards which they propose. Efforts to pro- 
mote intellectual competitions of this de- 
scription are commonly made ridiiculous by 
the paltry recompense which they hold out. 
If the day has gone when a laurel wreath 
has a sufficient stimulus and reward for toil 
of mind or body, the day has not yet come 
when competitors of respectable quality 
will contend arduously for a prize of a hun- 
dred dollars. But there are few men leading 
the intellectual lfie of which Mr. Hamerton 
discourses to whom the sum of $3,000 is not 
of considerable consequence. If the Phi 
Beta Kappa committee make proclamation 
of the contest now proposed, we shall expect 
to hear that many keen intellects are at work, 
and eventually to read prize essays of which 
the authors, however famous otherwise, will 
have no cause to be ashamed.’’ 





-_> 


VOCAL MUSIC. 


N running our thoughts backward and 

comparing the present with the past, one 
of the most gratifying evidences of elevating 
and humanizing culture and progress, that 
warms the heart of the patriot and cheers 
the lover of his race, is the wide-spread at- 
tention paid to vocal music in the common 
schools. This art, once so generally and 
sadly neglected, is now almost universally 
recognized as one of the most elevating 
and potential educational influences that can 
brighten the school, gladden the home and 
lend a spiritual charm to social life. It may 
not be true in all cases, what Shakespeare 
says, that ‘‘ he who has no music in his soul 
is fit for treasons, strategems and spoils ;’’ 
but it zs true that they who have no ear for 
music, or have never had a taste for the 
divine art cultivated and developed, are 
shut out from some of the highest enjoy- 
ments of which the human soul is capable ; 
and, aside from its passing benediction on 
fleeting human life, it has an eternal mission 
in realms of blessedness hereafter, when all 
material things have faded into nothingness. 
Of all the employments and enjoyments of 
earth, music is the only thing mentioned in 
the Sacred Volume as being our destined 
employment and enjoyment ‘in the great 
hereafter. 

In this view of the case it is eminently 
fitting and proper ‘aining in this mel- 
odious art should .. in childhood, with 
the mother’s lullab; the nursery, and then 
with vocalization in the school-room, and 
continued through every gradation of com- 
mon-school studies until the graduate is 
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ushered into the arena of the world’s affairs. 
In its physical effects alone it is worth all 
that it costs in the pupil’s study or teaching 
force, in its influence upon mental and phy- 
sical health, and the resultant energy of 
effort to grasp and master the daily tasks 
assigned. The earnest efforts to give forth 
school songs with spirit and emphasis quick- 
ens the brain, expands the lungs, vitalizes 
the blood, quiets nervous irritability, chases 
away the blues, and warms up the whole 
human organism into the best condition and 
the happiest mood for the regular exercises 
of the day. Thus more work, and better 
work, can be done in six hours by the wide- 
awake teacher with music as an auxiliary to 
his work than in twelve hours without it. 

Music in the school reacts with happy in- 
fluence upon the home, and tends to link 
the home and the school in kindly recip- 
rocal influence in the common work of 
elementary education, in which both are 
important factors. Following the vocal 
training of the young into the sanctuary, 
when school days are over, and the duties 
and responsibilities of adult life are assumed, 
how much better is it that the whole con- 
gregation, coming up from common-school 
training, are able to take part with fervor 
and enthusiasm in the public worship of 
God, as represented in psalms and hymns 
and spiritual songs, instead of passively list- 
ening to a small minority selected for that 
purpose! These vocal efforts bring up the 
pews into a state of impressible receptivity 
that meets the occupant of the sacred desk 
more than half way in his anxious and fer- 
vent efforts to drive home his message to the 
hearts and consciences of his hearers. In- 
stead of trying to magnetize putty, he soon 
finds that the hearts of his people are throb- 
bing in unison with his own, and his kind- 
ling inspiration of utterance and of thought, 
rewards his listeners for the help they have 
given him. Instead of a selected few, the 
whole congregation, like the rushing sound 
of many waters breaking on the shore, roll 
forth their songs of praise and thunder their 
anthems of thanksgiving, lifting the soul as 
on seraphs’ wings to the very portals of 
heaven. 

But we did not set out to discuss the 
general subject or .'~ »»alyze its effects. 
Music is its own best »reter and speaks 
to the inner senses of | , soul with a depth 
and tenderness and yi uefinable subtlety of 
meaning to which written or spoken lan- 
guage can give no adequate interpretation, 
and but for music could never find voice or 
utterance. Our attention was attracted, in 
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a moment of leisure, to successive collections 
in words and their accompanying music, of 
old songs and ballads and melodies which 
are our common inheritance and will never 
die ; but which have not heretofore been 
accessible, so many of them and in such con- 
venient shape, and whose circulation and 
use ought to be co-extensive with the broad 
jurisdiction of our common-school system, 
and be found in every home that is repre- 
sented in the common school. The school 
and the home will always be the better for 
their beneficent mission, and so we are led 
to utter this random word of appreciation 
and approval, We could not well do less, 
we have not time at this moment to do 
more. But others can in other ways, and 
we sincerely hope they will. 


SOME GERMAN SCHOOLS. 


HE matter of housekeeping receives its 
full share of attention in the schools of 
some parts of Germany. Skill in cooking 
and the general duties of the household is 
always at a premium, and the schools can 
be utilized to the public good in this direc- 
tion as in so many others. The following 
report to the Department of State at Wash- 
ington, D. C., from Consul J. C. Monaghan, 
of Mannheim, Germany, is of unusual inter- 
est. He says: 


There are no better trained and drilled 
housekeepers than German women. The time 
German boys give to Greek, Latin, mathematics, 
and “military,”’ the girls give to simpler tasks 
and to learning how to be good, careful, saving, 
industrious wives and mothers. I must confess 
I never saw anything like it. Every town, city, 
and district has its haushaltungs schule (house- 
keeping school). Every once in a while they 
exhibit, the exercises being practical and theo- 
retical, the latter usually covering such themes 
as general knowledge of housekeeping ; instruc- 
tion in the nutritions of various foods, their 
qualities and ratios to a certain standard, their 
effects as blood, flesh and fat producers, etc.; 
care of the sick, knowledge of and nursing and 
caring for children; household arithmetic, 
mental and on slates. The practical part at 
the exhibitions consists of exercises in sewing 
by hand and with a machine, ironing, mending 
(patching), knitting (they are born knitters, 
seem to do it instinctively), crocheting, etc., 
and the making and keeping of butter and 
cheese. 

It is astonishing how carefully, cleanly, tire- 
lessly, happily they work, singing all the time 
some lullaby song of Schiller or other national 
poet. Order is a German hausfrau’s first law. 
They develop a skill that seems astonishing. 
The scholars go to these schools not as a task, 
but as to a playground, with zest and interest. 
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At the exhibition one sees all kinds of products, 
which, like valuable works of art which reveal 
their beauties only on close inspection, awake 
most interest under a careful and minute exami- 
nation. 

The course has for its object the teaching of 
housekeeping— 

(a) Cooking, baking, washing, uses of milk, 
making of butter and cheeses, and care of a 
kitchen or vegetable garden, 

(6) Ironing, sewihg, mending, patching, 
knitting, clothes (dress) making, etc. The 
scholars bring their own working tools and stuff 
towork on. The things made and mended are 
exhibited on the last day of school, and after- 
wards given to the scholar who made them. 

(c) General instruction in housekeeping, and 
in regard to preserving health when possessed 
and obtaining it when lost; also household 
bookkeeping. 

At the head of the school is a special com- 
mittee of five, chosen from the district commit- 
tee. This special committee has charge of the 
admission, dismissal, etc., of scholars; also of 
the rooms, the food, clothing, etc., of the board- 
ing scholars, and has also an active part to 
play in seeing that the scholars are properly 
and carefully instructed. They carefully in- 
spect all work performed, for this purpose 
visiting the school from time to time during 
hours of instruction. 

Children are expected to visit the schools of 
their own district, though exceptions are some- 
times made, and children out of one district 
admitted into the school of another. The 
girls must be 16 years old and of good char- 
acter. 

Boarding scholars (and most are such) pay 
1 mark per day for board. This goes into the 
district fund. The payments are made in two 
installments, one after the first two months, the 
second at the end of each term. 

There are two courses,dn summer and in 
winter. The summer course begins May 1 and 
continues till the time of harvest, when the 
girls return to help in the fields and on the 
farm at home. The winter term begins in 
November and continues till Easter, or there- 
abouts, with a two-weeks’ vacation at Christ- 
mas and New Year. Each term has a length of 
about five months. 

The plan of studies is prepared by the special 
committee of the district and the teachers. It 
aims to be as near practical as possible. Any- 
thing like the so-called French or fine cooking 
is seldom, if at all, indulged in. The manner 
of cooking taught is that based upon a scientific 
knowledge of all kinds of foods, animal and 
vegetable, and the best manner of producing 
them to secure pleasant taste and health. 

Anything more than a mere idea of the good 
done and being done by these schools it is not 
in the power | a pen to give; they are a part 


of that splendid system of education which is 
at the bottom of Germany's wonderful progress 
—more than wonderful when one thinks of her 
very limited resources, the niggardliness of her 
soil, inclemency of her climate, and large areas 
of swamps and land good for little or nothing. 
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I have myself seen so many practical examples 
of their good that I not only approve of, but 
most heartily commend them to the considera- 
tion of our school boards. I have seen young 
girls from 18 to 25 take hold of and direct and 
run large households, superintending the buy- 
ing, arranging, cooking and serving of meals, 
and a hundred household duties. The schools, 
however, give training to all classes, and fit 
girls to fill almost any station in life, whether of 
wife or housekeeper, cook or general servant. 
They deserve a trial in the United States. 


—_ 


INDUSTRIAL TRAINING: A HINT. 








feo experts are wrestling with the 
great problem of industrial training, 
and thoughtful men everywhere are consid- 
ering the question with all the earnestness 
which its undoubted importance demands, 
we are still a great way from a satisfactory 
settlement of the issue. We are in the ex- 
perimental stage, however, and are obtaining 
results which, although they cannot by any 
means be regarded as conclusive, may never- 
theless already be credited with great value. 
By what has been accomplished we are cer- 
tainly betterable to appreciate the difficulties 
in which the subject is involved, and the 
crudities which always attend much theoriz- 
ing are gradually being eliminated by the 
crucial test of practice. Whether it will ever 
appear feasible to engraft this branch of gen- 
eral education upon our present public school 
system, and give it place there as an inte- 
gral part of the whole, is still a question by 
no means settled. 

In the meantime there can be no question 
that the schools have felt the benefit of the 
general discussion of so interesting a subject. 
The ways and means, and necessary appli- 
ances, required for the carrying forward of 
any particular scheme of manual training, 
may not be forthcoming for many years, 
but hundreds of schools have felt the impe- 
tus that has been given to the idea of turn- 
ing to practical account the resources that 
are at hand. The practical sense of the 
child is capable of cultivation and develop- 
ment, and there are many ways in which 
this can be done without any reference what- 
ever to trades and workshops. And yet 
some of the most obvious ways of directing 
a child into a habit of doing for itself the 
many little things that belong especially to 
its school-life, are too often neglected. 

Thus, in the matter of covering books— 
an easy enough thing to do when once it 
has been learned, but it must be learned 
before it can be done properly—more than 
one object lesson might be given with a view 
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to develop the practical sense. Good taste 
and common sense would be exercised in 
the selection of material most suitable for 
appearance-and durability ; the eye and hand 
would be trained in measuring, cutting and 
folding the cover; and in various ways the 
practical sense would be stimulated by the 
exercise, and encouragement would be given 
to further advancement in the slow process 
of developing the habit of self-reliance. So, 
too, in the matter of sharpening slate-pencils 
and lead-pencils, repairing disjointed slate- 
frames, mending broken-backed books, etc. 
—all little things, but of great importance 
as capable of being utilized for practical 
ends. 

A studious effort to cultivate the practical 
sense along lines suggested by the necessi- 





ties of our every-day life, is already within 
the province of every thoughtful teacher, 
and apart from the exigencies of particular 
trade-training, will accomplish results likely 
to prove in a measure satisfactory for the 
general purposes had in view. At any rate, 
there is no excuse for waiting until the in- 
dustrial annex with its complement of tools 
and machinery be attached to every school- 
house, before attempting to do something 
definite in the way of utilizing the resources 
and opportunities already within our reach 
for the purpose of accomplishing the end 
desired. In looking off into the distance 
for the greater things hoped for, let us not 
shut our eyes to the things near at hand, 
which, though they appear the lesser, often 
contain the greater in embryo. 
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SCHOOL ARBOR DAY. 





DEPARTMENT OP PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
September 17, 1890. } 

Inasmuch as many schools were closed be- 
fore Arbor Day in April last, set apart by proc- 
lamation of his Excellency, Governor Beaver, 
and in order to promote tree culture by all our 
youth, FRIDAY, THE 24TH DAY OF OCTOBER, is 
appointed as a day to be observed by the schools 
of the State as the autumnal Arbor Day. 

The educational value of the observance will 
depend upon the amount of interest in vegeta- 
tion awakened among pupils; the financial 
value will depend upon the number of valuable 
trees, shrubs and vines that may be planted and 
propagated. 

The recitation or reading of appropriate liter- 
ary selections, and of compositions prepared 
upon any of the myriad forms of vegetable life, 
or upon methods of propagating trees from 
seeds, nuts, and stones, is helpful. Discussion 
of the desirable and undesirable qualities of 
different species, of their habits, as to climate, 
soil, growth, form and foliage, and of their uses, 
will tend to arouse the spirit of observation and 
appreciation. 

If an authority upon tree-culture can be se- 
cured, let him be invited to give the school a 
talk upon the subject. All the details of prun- 
ing, planting and protecting should receive 
careful attention, and where it is possible it should 
be the aim to have a variety of hardy native 
trees upon the grounds. 

Advantage should be taken of the fact that 
this is the season for propagating from the seed. 
Encouragement will promote the planting of 
large numbers of seeds by the children at home 
with a view to raising trees to be transplanted. 

Let each teacher keep tree-culture in mind as 
the desired end, and not feel that any formal 
exercise is to be imitated, but that a plan must 





| be devised and followed that most effectively 


promotes tree culture. 

The suggestions of former years are repeated, 
How to render most effective the observance 
of Arbor Day by the schools should find a place 
upon the programmes of County Institutes, and 
a question or two upon this subject may prop- 
erly constitute a part of the examination of 
teachers. 

Superintendents are requested to report as 
nearly as possible the number of trees planted 
during the year through the observance of 
Arbor Day. 

D. J. WALLER, JR. 
Supt. Public Instruction. 


ee 


ANNUAL COUNTY INSTITUTES. 





bye Annual Session of the County Teachers’ 

Institutes for the year 1890-91, will be held 
at the places and on the dates here given for 
the several counties named, which—with but few 
exceptions of counties that have not yet reported 
to the Department of Public Instruction—in- 
cludes the entire list of these conventions. The 
law in reference to attendance of Institutes au- 
thorizes and requires payment of teachers at a 
rate not to exceed two dollars per day. The 
common schools of the county must be closed 
during the week of Institute, and the time can- 
not be regarded as any part of the school term 
of any School District. 


Cameron . . Emporium . October 6. 

Lehigh. . . . Allentown... . October 13. 
Bucks . . . . Doylestown. . October 20. 
Greene. . . Waynesburg . . October 20. 
McKean . . . Smethport.. . October 20. 
Susquehanna . Montrose. . . October 20. 
Warren .... . Watten .. . October 20. 
Chester . . « West Chester . October 27. 


Delaware. . . Media . . . . October 27. 
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Montgomery . . Norristown . . October 27. 
Potter . . . . Coudersport. . October 27. 
Armstrong . . Kittanning . November Io. 
Dauphin . . . Harrisburg November 10. 
Erie . . Erie City. . . November Io. 
Lancaster. . . Lancaster .. . November 10. 


Northampton . Easton . . . . November Io. 
ere eee . November Io. 
Washington. . Washington. . November Io. 
Cambria . Ebensburg . November 17. 
Franklin . . . Chambersburg . November 17. 
Lebanon . Lebanon . . November 17. 
Tioga . .. . Wellsboro.. . November 17. 
Wayne. . Honesdale . November 17. 
Adams . . Gettysburg . November 24. 
Fulton . . McConnellsburgNovember 24. 
Juniata . . Mifflintown . . November 24. 
Mifflin . . Lewistown . November 24. 
ee ae . November 24. 
Bedford . . . Bedford . . December I. 

Cumberland .. Carlisle . . December I. 

Elk . . Ridgway . - December 1. 

Huntingdon .. Huntingdon .. December 1. 

Monroe .. . . Stroudsburg. . December 1. 

Snyder. . . . Middleburgh . December 1. 

Carbon . . Lehighton... . December 8. 

Bradford . . Towanda . . December 15. 
Butler . Butler . December 15. 
Centre . . Bellefonte .. . December 15. 
Clarion. . . . Clarion .. . December 15. 
Clearfield . . Clearfield . December 15. 
Clinton . . Lock Haven . December 15. 
Columbia. . . Bloomsburg . . December 15. 
Lawrence .. . New Castle. . December 15. 
Luzerne... . . Wilkesbarre , . December 15. 
Lycoming .. . Muncy. . December 15. 
Mercer. . . . Mercer. . December 15. 
Montour . Danville . December 15. 
NorthumberlandSunbury . December 15. 
Perry .. . . . New BloomfieldDecember 15. 
Schuylkill .. . Pottsville . December 15. 
Union . . Mifflinburg . . December 15, 
Westmoreland . Greensburg . . December 15. 
Indiana .. . Indiana .. . December 22. 
Beaver. . . . Beaver. . December 29. 
eer. ss . Hollidaysburg . December 29. 
Crawford . . Meadville .. » December 209. 
Fayette . . Uniontown . December 209. 


. December 29. 
- December 2y. 
. December 29. 
. December 29. 
. January 5, 1891. 


Forest . . . . Tionesta 
Somerset . . . Somerset . 
Sullivan. . . Dushore ,. 
Venango . . Franklin 
Lackawanna. . Scranton . 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 


BEAVER—Supt. Hillman: A Local Institute, 
beginning August 25, and continuing five days, 
was held at Prof. Piersol’s Academy, West 
Bridgewater, with a total enrollment of ninety 
teachers. We believe that much good was ac- 
complished. An educational meeting and in- 
stitute was also held by the directors and teach- 
ers of Ohio and South Beaver townships con- 
jointly, August 25th, at Salem church, in Ohio 
township. The attendance was very large and 
the exercises were very interesting. 

BLAIR—Supt. Wertz: New school houses are 
in course of erection in Greenfield, Taylor, 
Huston, Logan and Woodbury townships. The 
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directors of Woodbury are building a commodi- 
ous house at Williamsburg, cased with brick, 
which will contain six rooms furnished with 
modern furniture and appliances. The building 
will be ready for occupancy about the middle 
of December. The teachers, on an average, 
passed creditable examinations. Teachers’ sal- 
aries have been increased in Greenfield, Logan 
and Snyder, and in the last named township 
the school term was increased to seven months. 
The school boards of Hollidaysburg and of 
East Hollidaysburg passed resolutions to supply 
pupils with text-books introduced after June Ist, 
1890. There are indications of educational 
progress throughout the county. 

BuUTLER—Supt. McCullough: Donegal town- 
ship is building three new school houses, and 
furnishing one with patent furniture. Interest 
in educational matters in this county seems to 
be on the increase. The average of salaries 
paid will be higher than ever before. 

CAMERON—Supt. Herrick: Shippen township 
has built a new school house at Four Mile. In 
Emporium the school grounds have been im- 
proved, and Prof. H. F. Stouffer, of Annville, 
has been elected principal. 

CENTRE—Supt. Etters: The public examina- 
tions were well attended by the directors and 
citizens of the several districts. Those who 
failed did so in the branches of Geography, U. 
S. History and Arithmetic. 

CLEARFIELD—Supt. Youngman: Many of 
the examinations were attended by large and 
interested audiences. The borough of Houtz- 
dale has made many notable improvements in 
school buildings and grounds,—such as re- 
painting rooms, fencing grounds, and planting 
trees and flowers. 

CLINTON—Supt. Brungard: Many of our 
most efficient teachers have abandoned the 
profession, while others have gone elsewhere to 
teach receiving more remunerative salaries. 
Beech Creek township will come into the line of 
the one-term system. Allison and Bald Eagle 
have made an increase in the salaries of their 
teachers. 

CUMBERLAND—Supt. Beitzel: New furniture 
of the latest improved design has been placed 
in the Plank House in South Middleton, one 
room in Middlesex, and two rooms in West 
Fairview. Many of the Boards throughout the 
county have repaired and otherwise improved 
the school property in their respective districts. 
More than usual care has been exercised in the 
appointment of teachers, and the schools will 
open under favorable circumstances. 

DAUPHIN.—Supt. McNeal: The directors of 
Williams township have given evidence of their 
progressive spirit in two important acts. The 
school term has been increased to nine months, 
and by a unanimous vote a resolution was 
adopted to furnish to pupils, free of cost, all text- 
books except first and second readers. 

FRANKLIN—Supt. Slyder: In addition to the 
Waynesboro:school building, new houses are in 
course of erection in Antrim, Guilford, Hamil- 
ton and St. Thomas. 

HuUNTINGDON—Supt. Rudy: Miller township 
is building a new school house. The Hunting- 
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don public school building is undergoing numer- 
ous and important repairs. A successful normal 
class was conducted at Orbisonia by Profs. 
Himmel and Silverthorn, closing August 22d. 

INDIANA—Supt. Hammers: The county ex- 
aminations are over, and the schools (with the 
exception of Brushvalley township) “let."” The 
prospects at present for a large jattendance at 
the “‘Normal” for the coming year are very 
flattering. 

JUNIATA—Supt. Carney: In some of our dis- 
tricts the school term will begin earlier this year 
—a commendable change, as many of our 
schools did not close until the middle of April 
heretofore, and in rural districts were poorly at- 
tended, all life and interest apparently gone be- 
fore the end was reached. The Spruce Hill 
school and one house in Susquehanna township 
have been supplied with new furniture. 

LANCASTER.—Supt. Brecht: The second an- 
nual teachers’ pic-nic, under the auspices of the 
New Holland District Institute, was held at 
Rutland Park, Aug. 30. The day was delight- 
ful, and according tothe New Holland Clarion, 
Lancaster county never had a larger out-door 
educational meeting. The programme provided 
for social recreation and literary entertainment. 
At 2 o'clock, when the literary exercises opened, 
the assemblage was variously estimated from 
4000 to 5000 people. 

LEBANON—Supt. Snoke: A number of schools 
have been supplied with reading charts, outline 
maps, and dictionaries. Houses are being 
built as follows: in Independent district a four- 
room building, in Bethel a double building, in 
South Lebanon two single buildings, in Jack- 
son, Mill Creek, West Lebanon, and North 
Lebanon, each a single building. Cornwall has 
adopted a very complete course of studies, rules 
and regulations for its schools. 

LUZERNE—Supt. Harrison: The examinations 
held during the month of August were in the 
farming regions, where I find a growing interest 
in educational affairs. More attention is being 
paid to beautifying school grounds and houses. 
The directors of Lehman have been refurnishing 
their buildings, and giving part of them a coat 
of paint. In Shickshinny borough the gram- 
mar school building has been papered through- 
out, and a room fitted up for a library. In 
nearly all the townships I find a disposition to 
pay better salaries, although in some no ad- 
vance will be made this year. The tornado 
that swept over our county August 19th com- 
pletely destroyed two school houses in Hunting- 
ton township. Prof. D. M. Hobbes, who had 
charge of the Academy at Pleasant Hill, be- 
comes principal of the Dallas high-school, and 
Prof. H. D. Walker will succeed him at the 
academy. 

Lycominc—Supt. Lose: In a number of the 
districts throughout the county the school build- 
ings are undergoing thorough repairs; the one 
at Montoursville has been completely remodeled 
at a cost of about $2,500, and is now one of our 
finest houses. Loyalsock has erected a new 
four-story brick building. Other districts have 
had their school-houses painted both inside and 
outside, and in a number of places new patent 





furniture and slate blackboards have replaced 
the old. 

MERCER—Supt. Hess: The school board of 
Greenville has adopted a plan by which the 
reading books in their school will be changed 
with every grade or class. Each pupil who pays 
into the school treasury the sum of fifty cents is 
to be supplied with Readers, or reading matter, 
as long as he attends the Greenville schools. 
The board has counted the cost, and finds that 
the plan can be kept up from year to year with- 
out drawing the regular school funds. 

PERRY—Supt. Aumiller; The high schools of 
the county will be taught by the following teach- 
ers: Newport, Silas Wright; Bloomfield, Luke 
Baker; Millerstown, John S. Arnold; Liverpool, 
Edwin Brown—all re-elected; Marysville, Har- 
vey I. Crow (promoted from Grammar school) ; 
and Duncannon, S. S. Willard, late principal of 
Loysville Orphan School. Salaries were re- 
duced in some of the country districts. Tus- 
carora hired its eight teachers at an average 
salary of $15.75, paying six of them $15 per 
month and the other two $18. This, I think, is 
the lowest salary ever paid by any district in the 
county since 1854, but I am glad to say that the 
sentiment of the people is not represented in 
these figures. [What is Tuscarora doing with 
the State Appropriation? A minimum salary as 
well as a minimum school term seems needed. 


— Editor. | 
SNYDER—Supt. Hermann: On the 15th Au- 
gust I closed a four weeks’ ‘‘ Normal.” About 


sixty-five teachers were enrolled, most of whom 
entered into the work with energy. Inthe main 
we had avery successful term. Some of our 
best teachers are leaving the county for higher 
wages. Directors make a mistake in permit- 
ting them to go. We must pay a little more or 
lose our best teachers. Franklin township is 
erecting a fine two-room building in Franklin. 

CHESTER—Supt. Foster: The salaries of 
most of our teachers have been raised, by 
arranging a schedule based upon length of 
service, grade of certificate, and the recom- 
mendation of the superintendent as to their 
efficiency in the school-room. Forty-one have 
been teaching over four years, and thirty-six 
hold the highest grade certificate. The whole 
number of teachers is sixty-four. The contract 
has just been awarded for a new eight-room 
school building. 

HAZEL TOWNSHIP, (Luzerne Co.) —Supt. 
Jones: The grammar schools of the township 
have heretofore been very small—out of all 
proportion to the primary schools in the same 
building. At the beginning and close of the 
term the grammar schools generally have an 
average attendance of fifteen or less, while for 
the term it would be about twenty; at the same 
time, the average attendance of primary schools 
would run up to forty-five or fifty, or even more. 
I have tried to remedy this as much as possible 
by recognizing the system of promotion in the 
schools. 

SHENANDOAH—Supt. Freeman: The Board 
has voted to introduce Prang & Co.'s new sys- 
tem of drawing. A new grammar school and a 
new primary school have been opened. 
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WARREN’sS NEw PuysIcAL GEOGRAHHY. Sy Wm. 
Hl. Brewer, Ph. D. Philadelphia: Cowper- 
thwait & Co. gto. pp. 144. Price $1.50. 

It is not easy to decide whether most to admire the 
thoroughness of method and clearness of arrangement 
of this work or the accuracy and beauty of its letter- 
press, and especially its numerous maps, diagrams 
and illustrations. While Prof. Brewer has wisely 
taken Warren’s standard work on the subject for his 
basis and guide, he has so thoroughly worked over 
the entire matter, rearranged and brought it up to the 
present larger knowledge of facts, new discoveries 
and latest theories in science, as to have produced 
what is virtually a new and original text-book. Its 
24 pages of colored maps embody the latest re- 
searches in the various branches of physical science, 
while the text presents clearly, in an interesting man- 
ner, and yet quite comprehensively enough, what is 
known up to the present of the earth as a planet, its 
chemical and geological history, of the land surface, 
the water, the atmosphere, and finally of organic life 
on the earth. The United States receive special 
treatment in a separate chapter. Altogether the book 
is an admirable one. 

SCHOOL SuPERVISION' By /. L. Pickard, LL. D. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. r2mo pp. 175. 
The service rendered to the cause of education by 

the admirable “ International Education Series,” of 

which this is the fifteenth volume, can scarcely be 
overestimated. Of all the volumes thus far issued, 
however, there is probably none of more immedi- 
ately practical interest than this one on “ School 

Supervision.”’ So far as we know it is the only work 

specifically treating the subject at the same time so 

systematically, so exhaustively, and yet so practically. 

Probably no one in the land could have done this as 

well as has Dr. Pickard, whose remarkable success as 

Superintendent of the Chicago schools caused Dr. 

W. T. Harris to say that he “ found no system to 

compare with that of Chicago while under the super- 

vision of Mr. Pickard.” We have no space to de- 
scribe the work, which treats its subject from every 
possible point of view, and abounds in helpful hints 
and suggestions to teachers as well as superintendents. 

We can only say now that it is a book every superin- 

tendent, whether of a primary school or of a State 

system, should have and should carefully study. We 
recommend it unqualifiedly. 

PESTALOZzI1: His Life and Work. By Roger de 
Guimps. Translated from the second French edi- 
tion by F. Russell, B. A., with an Introduction by 
Rev. R. H. Quick, M. A. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. s12mo., pp. 938. Price, $t.50. 
The high standard of excellence of Dr. Harris’s 

‘International Educational Series’’is well maintained 

by this fourteenth volume of the same. While Pes- 

talozzi’s importance as an educator is not to be com- 
pared with that of Comenius, or even of Rousseau or 

Froebel, he nevertheless is an important and highly 

interesting character, perhaps more interesting to most 

people than any of the others, because of his own 
picturesque personality, and especially because he 
was the first to impress upon men the truth that edu- 
cation is for all, for rich and poor alike. He wasa 


follower of Rousseau, except that he instinctively re- 
jected the evil in the latter, his irreligion, his attacks 
on the family and on society ; so that while less orig- 
inal, and also less consistent, than Rousseau, he was 














yet greater, better, and his work more valuable. The 
man and his system are fairly and fully treated in 
this volume. 

JoHN JAY. By George Pellew. Boston: Houghton, 

Mifflin & Co. samo. pp., 374. Price, $1.25. 

Of the score of American statesmen whose biog- 
raphies have preceded this one, in the series of which 
this is the twenty third volume, there is none who 
served his country more faithfully, and none who had 
a character of more sterling integrity, than John Jay. 
Nor is there any one of the preceding volumes his- 
torically more valuable and important than the one 
before us. For, though based on Jay’s “ Life and 
Letters’’ by his son, and a later biography by Flan- 
ders, the author has in this volume made use of much 
very valuable original material inaccessible to all be- 
fore him. On account of this some of the traditional 
impressions of Jay, especially of his position over 
against France, have to be corrected quite consider- 
ably in the light of Mr. Pellew’s work. John Jay 
was one of the leading figures of the last quarter of 
the: last century, the “times that tried men’s souls,” 
and the story of his life and services is told in this 
volume in a style to interest even the cursory reader. 
METHODS OF TEACHING PATRIOTISM IN THE PuB- 

Lic ScHoots. By Col. Geo. 7. Balch, New 

York: D. Van Nostrand Co. 8vo. pp. 150. 


A very handsomely made book, the substance of 
whose contents was delivered by the author in an ad- 
dress before the Children’s Aid Society of New York 
City in 1889. The author propounds a method of 
teaching patriotism by means of a system of flags, 
badges, etc., as well as by systematic instruction. 
The book is suggestive and may be made useful. 


A TextT-BooK ON Puysics, For the use of Acad- 
emies, High Schools, etc. By Henry Kiddle, A. 
M. New York: William Wood & Co. Cr. 8vo. 
pp. 228. Illustrated. 

The favorable reception accorded to the first edition 
of this work, assures at least equal favor for the pres- 
ent new and revised edition. The volume is based 
on Ganot’s famous larger work, and the revision is a 
real addition to its usefulness, bringing it fully up to 
the latest discoveries in science, and enriching it es- 
pecially in the number of interesting experiments 
given in the application of principles. We believe it 
to be not only the latest, but also one of the very best 
text-books on Physics accessible to normal and high 
schools, and academies. The colored plates are very 
fine, and the numerous illustrations helpful. 


BEOWULF. An Anglo-Saxon Poem, and The Fight 
at Finnsburg. Translated by Jas. M Garnett, 
LL. D. Second revised edition. Boston: Ginn 
& Co. 12 mo. pp. 156. Price, $1.10. 

To the student of English literature there is no 
more interesting production than this oldest epic in 
the language, though the language is so different from 
that now spoken as to be utterly unreadable and un- 
intelligible to any but special students of the old An- 
glo-Saxon. We are therefore glad that Dr. Garnett 
has given us an accurate and most excellent transla- 
tion of the powerful and fierce old poem, in a form 
that enables all lovers of our literature to enjoy it. 
The translation is conceded to be the very best yet 
made. It is strict in its fidelity to the original, not 
only in verbal literalness but also in the spirit that 
animates it; at the same time none of the true poetry 
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of the unknown bard of old has been lost or sacri- 
ficed. Literature classes everywhere will heartily 
welcome the book. 


LONGMANS’ SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY FOR NoRTH 
AMERICA. Sy Geo. G. Chilcolm and C. H. Leete. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 12mo. pp. 
384. Illustrated. Price, $1.25. 

The plan and method of this work seems admirable 
to us, though different in many respects from the 
usual school geography. We may say it is most 
thoroughly scientific in its method, while yet more in- 
teresting to the pupil because giving only fundamental 
facts, such as are distinctive of each region, and im- 
portant to know. The illustrations are good. The 
treatment of the United States as a whole, instead of 
by states and territories, will hardly commend itself 
to Americans, though it has its advantages. 


A ScHoot ALGEBRA. Sy G. A. Wentworth. Bos- 

ton: Ginn & Co. 12 mo. pp. 362. 

Introductory to the same author’s College Algebra, 
and adapted for use in High Schools and Academies. 
What we have repeatedly said in commendation of 
Wentworth’s other mathematical text-books, applies 
also to this. 


THE ICELANDIC DISCOVERERS OF AMERICA; or, 
Ffonor to Whom Honor is Due. By Mrs. John 
B. Shipley (Mary A. Brown). New York: John 
B. Alden. 12 mo. pp. 240. 

A particularly timely book now as we are approach- 
ing the quadri-centennial of Columbus’ discovery of 
America. The author is evidently a painstaking stu- 
dent of the subject, acquainted with every shred of 
evidence, not only in favor of the early Icelandic 
voyagers, but also against Columbus. Nowhere else 
can the essentials of the literature on the subject be 
found amassed as here, and nowhere else more fer- 
vidly discussed. The author is such a hater of Co- 
lumbus and lover of the old Norsemen, as even to 
hate the religion of the former and to become the cham- 
pion of heathenism! Whether this will help her side 
of the question is somewhat doubtful. The book is 
very handsomely printed, illustrated, and bound. 
The same publisher also offers, for 25 cents, a pretty 
volume containing Horace Mann’s world-famous lec- 
ture: A Few Thoughts fora Young Man. A good 
book for our boys to read. 


A SHort History OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA. For the use of Beginners. By Horace E. 
Scudder. With Maps and Illustrations. New 
York: Taintor Bros. & Co. 12 mo. pp. 286. 
Price, 60 cents. 

THE UNITED States. IJts History and Constitution. 
By Alexander Johnston. New York: Chas. 
Scribner's Sons. 12 mo. pp. 286. Price, $1.00. 

THE LEADING FACTS OF AMERICAN History. Sy 
D. H. Montgomery. Boston: Ginn & Co. 12 
mo. pp. gta. Price, $1.10. 

The excellence of Scudder’s larger school history 
is sufficient recommendation of this shorier one, which 
is not a condensation of the former, but rather an in- 
troduction to it. Being by Mr. Scudder, it goes with- 
out saying that its historical accuracy and literary 
workmanship are all that could be desired, The 
maps seem to be good, illustrations pretty good, ex- 
cept the portraits, which are mostly printed from 
worn-out plates. Paper and typography are very 
good. With the exception of a few slight changes, 
Prof. Johnston’s volume is a reprint of the lamented 
author’s article in the Encyclopedia Britannica. It is 
probably the best short political and constitutional 
history of our country yet written, clear in statement, 





comprehensive, philosophical, and at the same time 
entertaining, The bibliography of the subject will be 
specially helpful toteachers. Those acquainted with 
Prof. Montgomery’s other volumes in the “ Leading 
Facts of History Series,” need no further description 
than that this volume is written on the same plan, 
with the same advantages and limitations, and the 
same general excellence for use in schools. It has 
some new illustrations and helpful maps, but the por- 
traits are no better than those in Mr. Scudder’s books. 


MODEL METHODS OF TEACHING COMPOSITION. Sy 
Jno. G. Donaldson, New York: J. B. Alden. 
12M0. pp. 13}- 

Prepared as this well-made volume is “ for the use 
of teachers and pupils in the public schools of our 
country,”’ its aim is practical, its method simple and 
rational. It dwells upon essentials only. Teachers 
and private students will find this to be an admirable 
text book, very suggestive and helpful. 

ALDEN’S MANIFOLD CYCLOPEDIA OF KNOWLEDGE 
OF LANGUAGE. Illustrated. Vol. XX. New York: 
Garretson, Cox & Co. 

The appearance of the twentieth volume of the 
‘‘ Manifold Cyclopedia” is of interest not only on ac- 
count of the great value of its contents, but also be- 
cause it marks the completion of the first half of this 
important work. These twenty volumes make a 
goodly library. They are wonderfully comprehen- 
sive, clear in their treatment of topics, and are ina 
convenient form for use. The complete work of 
forty volumes will be invaluable. The range of the 
present volume is from Infant to Joppa. The low 
price of this work puts it within easy reach of schools 
which otherwise might have no cyclopedia, 

Poems. By Mary C. Ryan. New York: Fohn 
B. Alden. 18mo., pp. 62 
A neat little volume of verses, some of which are 

poetical, but most of which lose the charm they may 
have for intimate friends of the author, and members 
of her family circle, by being published to the world, 
whose interest must be impersonal, and whose verdict 
coldly critical. 

ELMENTARY PsYCHOLOGY, with Practical Appli- 
cations to Education and Conduct of Life, includ- 
ing an Outline of Logic. By James H. Baker. 
A.M. New York: Effingham, Maynard & Co. 
12m0., Pp. 232. 

An exceedingly brief attempt to give, logically ar- 
ranged and concisely stated, the most important prin- 
ciples of psychology for school use. We doubt the 
feasibility of a text-book on the science, and on its 
practical application. Yet as a guide and suggestion 
to teachers the book ought to be helpful and good. 
ELEMENTS OF STRUCTURAL AND SYSTEMATIC 

BoTANy, for High Schools and Elementary Col- 

lege Courses. By D. H. Campbell, Ph. D. Bos- 

ton: Ginn & Co. 12amo., pp. 253. 

While primarily designed only as an introduction 
to the study of botany, this compact volume will be 
found comprehensive enough for use as an element- 
ary text-book in high-schools and cclleges. The aim 
and method appear to us to be admirable, and we 
commend the volume to the attention of teachers. 

A ScHooLt ALGEBRA. Sy G. A. Wentworth. Bos 
ton: Ginn & Co., 1amo., pp. 362. 

Wentworth’s mathematical text-books are too well 
known to our readers to need any comment from us. 
They are numerous and various, but maintain a high 
average of excellence and usefulness. This volume, 
for high-schools and colleges, keeps well up to the 
average. 
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Andante con moto, Aaah 
1. Ask me pot why my heart with fond e - mo-tion Beats for the brave companions of my 


2. Chide me no more! Were I de-void of feel-ing, Would my in - grat-i-tude not wakethy 
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a) youth! Had they not tend-ed me with love’s devotion, I had not lived, a - las, to prove my 
| fears? Worthless would be this moment’s fond reveal-ing, If I could cast a-side the ties of long, long 
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truth: A Kip - less babe up - onthe field I lay, And but for 
years. Thou hast my love; thine is a mother’s claim; To them for - 
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them my life had passeda - way, My I for- 
; get not that thou ow’st the name, My mother, my moth - er dear, Ere I can 
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¢ get them, all their loving kindness, Bring o’er my heart  ob-livion of the past: But when you 

: cease to think of all their kindness, Bring o’er my heart ob-livion of the past: But when you 
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a | win for me that fa - tal blindness, In mer-cy let that moment, that moment, be my last. 
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